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THE    PHARISEE. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLAUDIAN  APPIAN,  upon  the  coining  of  Ves- 
pasian into  Galilee,  had  joined  that  general, 
and  been  with  him  during  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  victories.  He  learned,  with  deep 
grief,  that  Julius  had  joined  the  rebels,  and  he 
could  now  account  for  his  agitation  when  he 
last  beheld  him.  More  than  once  Claudian 
had  heard  the  name  of  his  friend  mentioned  as 
one  whom  Vespasian  would  gladly  have  captured, 
but  whom  even  his  enemies  respected,  for  dar- 
ing courage  and  ability.  During  that  eventful 
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day,  while  fighting  by  the  side  of  Titus,  the 
Roman  had  several  times  caught  glimpses  of 
the  face  and  figure  of  one  who  strongly  re- 
minded him  of  his  Hebrew  friend. 

Many  sad  thoughts  oppressing  him,  Claudian 
took  his  way  to  the  building  whither  Vespasian 
had  summoned  his  officers,  to  decide  upon  the 
fate  of  the  insurgents  who  had  been  captured. 
All  was  now  silent  in  the  streets  of  Tarichea, 
save  when  the  groan  of  some  dying  wretcn 
smote  upon  his  ear ;  and  more  than  once  he 
stooped  to  examine  the  features  of  the  dead, 
dreading  lest  they  should  prove  those  of  Julius. 
It  was  late  when  he  reached  the  tribunal,  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  brought 
to  a  close. 

Iron-clad  men  were  seated  around  Vespa- 
sian, and  the  general's  features  appeared  even 
harsher  than  usual  to  the  young  Roman,  as  the 
light  fell  full  upon  them.  Titus  sat  on  a  lower 
seat  near  him  ;  and  as  Appian  entered  the 
tribunal,  he  motioned  him  to  his  side.  "  Thou 
art  late,  Claudian,"  he  said,  "and  they  have 
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already  finished  the  business  on  which  they 
met.  I  would,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  that  my  father's  purpose  were  less  bloody." 

"  Ay,  my  lord ;  surely  they  will  not  murder 
the  prisoners  after  the  battle  is  over ! " 

"  Murder  is  a  harsh  word,"  said  Titus,  with 
a  frown :  "  but  listen,  my  father  speaks." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Vespasian,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  made  by  one  who  sat  near  him,  a  man 
on  whose  features  sullen  cruelty  was  plainly 
written ;  "  but  to  put  them  to  death  within  the 
city,  may  perchance  alarm  the  inhabitants  and 
excite  insurrection.  Troops  shall  be  planted 
upon  the  road  to  Tiberias,  none  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  suburbs ;  we  will  drive  them 
into  the  stadium,  and  destroy  them  there." 

"  And  this  upon  an  assurance  of  safety 
granted  by  a  Roman  general?"  said  Claudian 
Appian,  advancing  to  the  table,  and  confronting 
Vespasian ;  "  my  lord,  my  lord,  bring  not  such 
a  stain  upon  the  name  of  Roman,  so  foul  a  blot 
upon  thy  hitherto  spotless  honour.  Let  not 
future  ages,  while  recording  the  glory  of  Ves- 
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pasian,  say  that  a  Roman  warrior  butchered  in 
cold  blood,  unarmed  and  defenceless  prisoners, 
who,  confiding  in  his  faith,  believed  themselves 
safe  from  treachery." 

A  look  of  rage  hovered  upon  the  harsh 
features  of  the  general,  as  he  fixed  his 
scowling  eye  on  the  face  of  the  brave  young 
soldier,  and  said,  "  Thou  art  bold,  Clau- 
dian  Appian,  too  bold,  for  one  of  thy  youth 
and  inexperience ;  Vespasian  asks  not  counsel 
of  boys." 

The  proud  blood  rushed  up  into  the  face  of 
Claudian,  and  he  was  about  to  reply,  when  he 
felt  his  arm  firmly  grasped  by  Titus,  while  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  angry  youth, 
"  Bring  not  ruin  on  thyself,  my  friend ;  my  fa- 
ther's mood  is  somewhat  hasty  now." 

Vespasian  had  arisen  while  Titus  was  speak- 
ing, and  ere  Claudian  could  reply,  had  left  the 
tribunal  with  the  greater  part  of  the  officers. 
Those  who  had  lingered  departed  soon  after, 
leaving  Titus  alone  with  his  indignant  friend. 

"  Walk  with  me,  Appian,"  said  the  young 
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general ;  "  thy  temper  is  warm,  the  night 
breeze  will  cool  it." 

"  I  would  that  all  the  waters  of  the  lake 
could  wash  out  from  men's  minds  the  remem- 
brance, that  a  Roman  has  planned  the  base 
deed,  that  will  witness  against  us  in  centuries 
to  come,"  said  Appian.  "  Oh,  Titus,  has  there 
not  been  blood  sufficient  shed  in  this  day's 
battle  ?  must  we  coolly  renew  the  massacre 
when  the  heat  of  warfare  is  past  ?" 

While  Claudian  was  speaking,  they  had  quitted 
the  building,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  water- 
side. It  was  a  lovely  evening,  the  sky,  of  a  deep 
blue,  was  divided  by  an  arch  of  light,  and  here  and 
there  a  bright  star  glittered  forth,  shining  with 
intense  radiance,  while  groves  of  trees  stretched 
forth  their  dark  shadows  against  the  horizon. 
God  had  made  all  surpassingly  lovely,  but  man 
tainted  it  with  his  presence. 

The  bosom  of  the  lake,  usually  smooth,  clear, 
and  bright,  was  dyed  a  deep  crimson  with  human 
gore,  and  the  rays  of  the  unclouded  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  distorted  and  ghastly  features 
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of  the  unburied  dead,  who  had  perished  in 
mortal  strife. 

"  And  this,"  said  Titus,  as  he  carelessly 
kicked  aside  a  body  with  his  foot,  "  we 
must  one  day  become.  Is  it  not  strange, 
my  Claudian,  that  a  chance  stroke,  or  a  day's 
sickness,  shall  separate  the  soul  from  the  clay, 
and  leave  us  a  thing  like  this  ?" 

But  Claudian  heard  him  not,  for  a  slight 
movement  in  the  body  attracted  his  attention. 
Stooping  down,  he  partially  raised  it ;  and,  as 
the  moonlight  fell  upon  the  face,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

"  He  has  been  killed  after  surrendering,"  said 
Titus,  as  he  assisted  Appian  to  raise  the  body  ; 
"  his  arms  are  pinioned,  and  the  wound  is  in  his 
back ;  by  his  dress,  he  appears  to  be  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  perhaps  a  rebel  leader. 
You  know  him,  Claudian  ?" 

"It  is  the  companion  of  my  boyhood,  the 
son  of  my  preserver,"  answered  Appian ;  "  but 
see,  noble  Titus,  he  moves,  he  is  not  dead. 
O  Jupiter !  I  thank  thee." 
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Titus  unfastened  his  helmet,  and  brought 
in  it  some  water  to  bathe  the  face  of  the 
wounded  man,  while  Claudian  raised  him  up, 
uncovered  his  head  and  washed  his  temples  with 
some  of  the  cooling  fluid,  watching  intently  for 
the  slightest  sign  of  life. 

At  length  his  care  was  rewarded,  and  his 
hopes  revived ;  Julius  unclosed  his  eyes,  uttered 
a  low  exclamation,  and  closed  them  again  in- 
stantly with  a  deep  groan. 

"  I  cannot  leave  him  here  to  die,"  said  Clau- 
dian, in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  nor  can  I  ex- 
pose him  to  the  fate  thy  father  has  doomed  his 
companions  to.  Aid  me,  noble  Titus,  to  pre- 
serve him  from  death." 

Titus  gazed  upon  the  fine  features  of  the 
young  Hebrew,  pale  as  they  were  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  it  awoke  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in 
his  heart.  Grasping  Claudian's  hand,  he  said, 
"  Fear  not,  thy  friend  shall  be  saved;  that 
is,  if  he  recovers  from  his  wound.  Remain 
thou  by  his  side,  while  I  seek  assistance,  and 
I  will  rejoin  thee  soon." 
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With  an  aching  heart  Claudian  sat  down 
upon  the  beach,  and  supporting  the  head  of 
Julius  on  his  knee,  waited  until  the  return  of 
Titus.  How  wearily  the  moments  passed,  each 
one  appearing  twice  the  usual  length !  At  last, 
the  welcome  sound  of  footsteps  broke  upon  his 
ear.  Titus,  accompanied  by  two  freedmen,  his 
own  personal  attendants,  approached.  By  the 
young  general's  direction,  they  raised  the  still 
insensible  Julius  in  their  arms,  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  quarters  of  Titus. 

Morning  dawned  ere  Julius  recovered  from 
his  death-like  trance,  and  even  then  he  was 
unconscious  of  what  had  befallen  him. 

Claudian  Appian  was  called  from  his  couch 
as  soon  as  daylight  broke,  to  take  command 
of  part  of  the  troops,  destined  to  perform  the 
horrible  work  of  destruction.  Vespasian  had 
selected  the  young  Roman  for  this  duty,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  bold  remonstrance  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

The  wretched  Hebrews  had  received  an  am- 
biguous assurance  of  amnesty,  and  were  ordered 
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to  quit  the  city  only  by  the  road  leading  to 
Tiberias. 

Relying  implicitly  on  the  Roman's  faith,  the 
strangers,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  passed  gladly  through 
the  gate  of  Tarichea,  blessing  the  clemency  of 
Vespasian.  But,  alas!  they  soon  found  that 
they  were  to  receive  from  his  hand  only  the 
basest  treachery. 

The  road  through  which  they  had  to  pass 
was  already  lined  with  Roman  soldiers ;  not  one 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  suburbs.  Then  might 
have  been  heard  wild  cries  of  despair.  Then 
might  have  been  seen  vain  supplications  for 
mercy,  as  Vespasian  himself,  with  relentless 
fury,  pursued  the  unhappy  men  into  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  bade  his  armed  soldiery  charge 
upon  the  defenceless  wretches,  who  could  not 
resist  them. 

Claudian  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation 
one  thousand  two  hundred  of  the  aged  and 
youthful  selected  for  slaughter;  while  the  strong 
men  were  bound  and  forced  to  look  upon  the 
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death-pangs  of  their  helpless  relatives,  unable 
to  aid  them.  He  heard  Vespasian's  order  to 
slay,  but  his  sword  was  sheathed. 

There  came  upon  his  ear  shriek  after  shriek, 
fierce  exclamations  on  Roman  treachery,  and 
prayers  to  God  for  aid  and  mercy.  He  saw  the 
white  hairs  of  age  dyed  in  gore,  heard  the  shrill 
cry  of  boyhood  raised  to  heaven,  and  he  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
his  countryman's  base  and  deliberate  cruelty. 
Vespasian's  voice  forced  him  to  unclose  his 
eyes. 

Two  boys  of  extreme  loveliness,  the  eldest  of 
whom  appeared  scarcely  eight  years,  were  kneel- 
ing together  at  the  feet  of  the  merciless  gene- 
ral, beseeching  him,  in  tones  of  piercing  agony, 
to  spare  them,  for  they  had  done  no  wrong. 
But  Vespasian  was  unmoved,  and  a  fierce  sol- 
dier who  stood  near  him  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  breast  of  the  boy  nearest  him ;  while  Ves- 
pasian bade  Appian  slay  the  other. 

"  I  war  against  armed  men,  not  against 
helpless  infancy,"  said  the  undaunted  youth. 
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"  My  sword  never  has  been,  nor  ever  shall  be, 
drawn  upon  the  defenceless,  while  it  calls 
Claudian  Appian  master." 

Vespasian's  rage  at  this  act  of  disobedience 
was  ungovernable,  and  Claudian  was  disarmed, 
by  his  orders,  and  conveyed,  as  a  prisoner,  to 
the  Roman  camp. 

He  did  not  long  remain  in  custody,  however. 
The  intercession  of  Titus,  on  the  same  day, 
procured  his  pardon.  Of  the  prisoners  whom 
Vespasian  reserved  from  the  massacre  of  Ta- 
richea,  six  thousand  were  sent  to  Nero,  and 
the  rest  sold  into  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

OF  all  the  cities  of  Galilee,  three  only  held 
out  after  the  taking  of  Tarichea.  These  were, 
Gamala,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Genesareth; 
Itabyn,  on  Mount  Tabor ;  and  Gischala.  The 
first  of  these  belonging  to  King  Agrippa,  un- 
dismayed by  the  fate  of  its  neighbours,  and 
relying  on  its  own  strength,  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  situation  of  Gamala  rendered  it  almost 
impregnable.  It  stood  on  a  long  and  rugged 
ledge  of  mountains,  which  sloped  down  at  each 
end,  and  rose  in  the  middle  into  a  sudden  ridge, 
like  the  hump  of  a  camel,  from  which  the  town 
took  its  name.  The  face  and  both  sides  of  the 
rock  ended  in  deep  and  precipitous  chasms  or 
ravines.  It  was  only  accessible  from  behind, 
where  it  joined  the  mountain  ridge.  On  this 
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side  a  deep  ditch  was  dug,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
approach.  The  houses  rose  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
crowded  together  closely.  On  the  southern 
crag,  of  immense  height,  the  citadel  was 
built;  above  this  was  a  precipice  like  a  wall, 
which  broke  off  steep  and  abrupt,  sinking  into 
a  ravine  of  incalculable  depth.  There  was  a 
copious  fountain,  and  Josephus  had  still  further 
fortified  the  city  by  trenches  and  water-courses. 
Against  Gamala,  Vespasian,  with  the  fifth, 
tenth,  and  fifteenth  legions,  advanced  and 
began  the  siege. 

Titus  was  absent,  on  a  mission  to  the  prefect 
of  Syria,  and  Claudian  had  accompanied  him, 
leaving  Julius  to  recover  from  his  wounds  at 
Tarichea,  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

It  was  many  weeks,  ere  the  young  Hebrew 
recovered  consciousness,  and  nearly  six  months 
slipped  away  before  he  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  During  that 
time  Gamala,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  was 
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taken  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  women,  sisters  of  Philip  Agrippa's 
general,  who  concealed  themselves  until  the 
Romans  abandoned  the  city.  Itabyn  yielded 
to  Placidus.  Gischala  was  the  only  one  now 
remaining  in  arms.  There,  as  we  have  else- 
where said,  Eli,  with  his  adopted  son,  had  taken 
refuge. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  of 
John  the  son  of  Levi,  sat  three  persons,  with 
all  of  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
The  room  was  large  and  magnificently  fur- 
nished, with  an  attention  to  luxury  and  ease, 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  warlike  dispo- 
sition of  the  owner. 

The  carpet,  from  the  Persian  loom,  was 
woven  in  patterns  of  great  variety,  represent- 
ing flowers  and  fruit ;  for  the  rigid  Israelites 
strictly  excluded  from  their  dwellings  the  like- 
ness of  any  living  thing.  Around  three  sides 
of  the  room  was  a  divan,  or  fixed  sofa,  covered 
with  cushions  richly  embroidered  with  red  silk 
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and  gold.  From  the  ceiling,  which  was  of 
carved  cedar,  was  suspended  a  lamp  of  silver. 
Rich  vases  filled  with  scented  flowers  stood 
in  stands  of  rose-wood  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
on  the  ebony  table  were  incense-burners  of 
fine  gold.  The  room  itself  was  hung  with  rose- 
coloured  silk;  the  cornice  that  supported  the 
curtains  before  the  doors  was  of  chased  silver, 
worked  with  small  branches  of  grapes  and 
vine  leaves.  A  cloth  of  gold  brocade  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  on  which  were  laid  spark- 
ling wines,  fruit  and  meats,  of  which  Eli,  John 
of  Gischala,  and  Elias,  were  at  the  present 
moment  partaking. 

The  attention  of  John  appeared  wholly 
directed  to  the  meats.  But  from  time  to  time 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  faces  of  his  com- 
panions, with  a  troubled  and  anxious  gaze. 
Eli,  too,  seemed  intent  upon  his  meal,  but  it 
was  only  seeming,  for  in  reality  he  was  think- 
ing of  other  things.  At  length  the  meal  was 
over,  the  thanksgiving  said,  and  the  cloth 
removed. 
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John  arose,  looked  cautiously  around,  to 
see  that  none  were  listening,  then  drew  Eli 
into  a  recess,  and  conversed  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone,  with  him. 

Elias,  still  seated,  appeared  to  take  no  heed 
of  what  was  passing,  although  he  heard  every 
word  distinctly  ;  and  taking  an  inkhorn,  pen, 
and  some  strips  of  papyrus  from  his  girdle,  he 
began  to  write  quickly. 

"  I  have  some  tidings  from  Gamala,"  said 
John ;  "  of  all  the  gallant  defenders  of  that  ill- 
fated  city,  not  one  survives.  The  Romans 
slew  every  thing  that  had  life,  man,  woman,  or 
child  ;  they  spared  none.  The  fierce  soldiers 
dashed  down  infants  of  a  month  old  from  the 
crags,  and  exulted  as  they  saw  them  perish. 
But  their  victory  cost  them  dear,  for  some  of  the 
bravest  warriors  of  Rome  perished  amid  the  fall- 
ing houses.  Vespasian  himself  was  in  danger." 

"  But  they  took  bloody  revenge,"  replied  Eli 
mournfully.  "  Alas !  how  many  brave  hearts  are 
already  cold,  how  many  Hebrew  corpses  lie 
unburied  for  the  wild  beasts  to  prey  upon ;  who 
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shall  rend  the  garments,  or  burn  the  memorial 
lamp  for  them  ?  Parents  and  children,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  have  all 
shared  one  fate  ; — a  bloody  death,  with  none  to 
bestow  on  them  the  rites  of  sepulture." 

"  Such  a  case  may  soon  be  ours,"  replied 
John,  "  for  there  are  those  in  Gischala,  who 
would  willingly  render  up  the  town  to  the 
Romans,  without  even  a  struggle ;  and  I  have 
certain  intelligence  that  Titus  is  advancing 
against  us  with  a  thousand  horse,  and  you  well 
know  the  city  could  not  hold  out  a  week  against 
such  a  force." 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  said  the  Pharisee,  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  "  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  at  least  have 
been  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  independence 
of  Judea." 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  friend.  In  two  days 
the  army  of  Titus  will  be  beneath  our  walls, 
and  then  all  is  over  with  us,  unless  by  strata- 
gem we  contrive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
Romans." 

Eli  pondered   for   a  few   moments    on   the 
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tidings  he  had  heard,  while  John  stood  regard- 
ing him  intently,  but  did  not  attempt  to  renew 
the  conversation,  for  the  mind  of  the  subtle 
leader  was  busy  with  mighty  schemes,  all  tend- 
ing more  or  less  to  his  own  safety  and  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  to  the  public  good.  At 
length  Eli  broke  silence.  "Every  thing," 
he  said,  "  tends  to  our  ruin  at  Jerusalem  ;  in- 
stead of  aiding  us  to  make  head  against  the 
Romans,  they  are  shedding  each  other's  blood. 
The  Holy  City  is  a  scene  of  intestine  warfare, 
and  God  alone  knows  how  all  this  will  end.  I 
would  I  could  bring  back  all  the  bright  hopes 
with  which  I  entered  Galilee  ;  but  alas  !  I 
have  now  only  sorrow  and  despair." 

On  the  next  day,  John  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  defence  :  he  manned  the  walls  with  his 
own  devoted  adherents,  while  the  townspeople 
looked  forward  with  anxious  terror  to  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  for  they  well  knew 
that  the  angel  of  death  followed  their  foot- 
steps ;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  troops  of  Titus 
were  at  their  gates. 
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The  general,  desirous  of  avoiding  fresh  blood- 
shed, and  well  acquainted,  through  Elias,  (who 
still,  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  John,  kept  up 
constant  communication  with  the  Roman  camp,) 
of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  sent  to  offer 
terms  of  capitulation. 

It  was  the  sabbath  day,  and  John  had  taken 
care  that  none  of  the  men  of  Gischala  should 
approach  near  the  walls  while  the  summons 
of  Titus  was  proclaimed.  The  crafty  leader 
replied  to  the  demand  of  the  Roman,  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  the  generous  terms  of- 
fered, but  it  was  the  sabbath  day,  and  the 
laws  of  Moses  forbade  that  they  should  trouble 
themselves  with  earthly  affairs  on  the  day  con- 
secrated to  God.  Titus  agreed  to  wait  till  the 
next  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  town  into  his 
hands,  and  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cydogpa. 

John  was  no  sooner  aware  that  no  Roman 
guard  was  mounted,  than  he  made  prepara- 
tions to  quit  Gischala,  accompanied  by  his 
own  forces ;  several  others,  with  their  families, 
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determined  on  flying  to  Jerusalem.  For  two 
miles  and  a  half  the  women  and  children  held 
on  steadily,  then  fatigue  began  to  seize  upon 
them,  their  strength  failed,  and  many  sat 
upon  the  wayside,  unable  to  proceed,  calling 
on  their  friends  to  aid  them,  with  bitter  lamen- 
tations ;  and  as  the  footsteps  of  the  Hebrew 
died  away,  they  thought  they  heard  their  ene- 
mies advancing,  and  many  a  wretched  mother 
clasped  her  children  to  her  bosom,  and  lay 
down  with  them  to  die. 

In  vain  they  called  on  their  relatives.  Eli 
urged  John  to  stay  his  flight  and  devise  some 
means  of  assisting  the  helpless  beings  they  were 
leaving.  The  unfeeling  leader  still  urged  his 
men  forward,  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  re- 
venging themselves  on  the  Romans.  Eli  had 
neither  wife  nor  children  amongst  the  sufferers, 
but  many  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheeks,  and 
many  a  groan  was  wrung  from  him  by  that 
night's  miseries. 

In  the  morning  Titus,  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  Gischala,  sent  a  troop,  commanded  by 
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Claudian,  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Two  thou- 
sand men  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  and  three 
thousand  women  and  children  were  brought 
back  to  Gischala. 

During  the  hurry  of  the  flight,  and  his  dis- 
tress at  the  consequences,  Eli  had  not  per- 
ceived that  Elias  was  not  with  the  party  of 
John,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  took  possession 
of  the  Pharisee,  for  he  feared  his  adopted  son 
had  perished  either  by  the  Romans  or  in  the 
march. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  Hebrews  of  Jericho,  upon  the  approach 
of  Vespasian,  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
which  lay  to  the  south  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  while  the  Roman  led  his  troops  to 
repose  from  their  fatigues  amid  the  delicious 
gardens  and  palm  groves  of  Jericho. 

We  must  now  pass  over  an  interim  of  nearly 
two  years,  during  which  time  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  Roman  empire.  Nero  met 
the  fate  he  merited.  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius  perished  in  turn.  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  imperial  purple,  and  the  whole  East  ac- 
knowledged his  sway. 

In  the  meantime  Jerusalem  was  the  theatre 
of  civil  war ;  its  domestic  dissensions  were  still 
more  fatal  to  its  existence  than  the  power  of 
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Rome.  Eli  had  remained  in  the  Holy  City, 
ever  since  he  returned  to  it,  with  the  subtle, 
ambitious  John. 

He  was  a  witness,  with  horror,  to  all  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Zealots  under 
Eleazer,  and  the  partizans  of  John.  And  he 
marvelled  not  that  God  had  deserted  the 
guilty  city,  where  such  cruel  scenes  were  en- 
acted. 

But  Eli's  was  a  free  and  noble  heart;  he 
supported  the  war  from  pure,  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  his  religion  and  country;  and,  unlike 
most  of  the  leaders,  sought  no  personal  advan- 
tage amid  its  distractions. 

A  new  and  formidable  leader  had  now 
sprung  up  amongst  the  Jews.  Simon  Ben 
Gioras,  since  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  had  gra- 
dually been  increasing  in  power.  The  most 
desperate  men  from  all  Judea  flocked  to  his 
standard. 

After  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle,  he  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  city, 
which  he  divided  with  John,  although  per- 
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petual  quarrels  were  occurring  between  the  two. 
Meanwhile  Titus  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  and  commenced  the  siege. 

Elias  had  followed  Eli  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Pharisee  believed  the  account  he  gave  of  hav- 
ing been  made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  effecting  his  escape  from  them ;  and 
while  the  city  remained  open  for  all  that  came 
and  went,  he  transmitted  to  Titus  an  account 
of  every  event  of  importance  which  took  place 
within  the  walls.  But  as  soon  as  the  Roman 
general  approached,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  made  his  escape  to  the  enemies'  camp. 

During  the  occupation  of  Jericho  by  Ves- 
pasian, the  secluded  valley  in  which  Eli's 
family  dwelt  had  remained  unmolested,  for 
Titus  himself  watched  over  its  safety,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Claudian  Appian.  Julius,  learn- 
ing the  Romans  were  so  near  the  maiden  he 
loved,  had  besought  Appian  to  protect  her. 
And  while  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Eve. 
It  was  now  spring,  Eve,  Hindlah,  and 
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Benoni  went  forth  upon  the  terrace,  to  enjoy 
the  loveliness  of  nature  at  that  fair  season. 

They  had  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  each 
intent  on  thought,  when  Hindlah  snatching  up 
a  small  harp  that  lay  near  her,  commenced  a 
light  sportive  strain,  while  Benoni  hung  over 
her,  with  a  look  of  devoted  love.  Eve  arose 
from  her  seat,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music, 
but  as  she  approached  them,  her  eye  fell  upon 
an  object  which  sent  the  blood  from  her  cheek. 
It  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  habited  in  the 
Roman  garb,  and  wrapped  in  a  dark  coloured 
mantle,  the  hood  of  which  covered  his  face  and 
head,  but  as  he  threw  it  back  she  recognised 
the  features  of  her  betrothed  husband. 

She  would  have  uttered  his  name,  but  he 
put  his  finger  on  his  lips  to  enforce  silence,  and 
noiselessly  retreated,  motioning  her  to  follow. 

Alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  at  his  sud- 
den and  mysterious  appearance,  it  was  some 
moments  ere  Eve  felt  able  to  quit  the  roof. 
She  found  Elias  awaiting  her  in  the  gallery. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,"  he  said  impa- 
tiently, as  he  saw  her  approach  with  timid  step 
and  pale  cheek. 

"  I  am  lame,"  replied  Eve,  trying  to  assume 
a  courage  she  did  not  feel,  "  and  cannot  walk 
swiftly." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  time  to  lose 
in  telling  mine  errand.  A  troop  of  Romans 
are  on  the  way  to  the  valley;  they  have  al- 
ready left  Jericho,  but  I  avoided  them  by 
choosing  the  bye-paths,  and  came  hither  to 
warn  thee." 

"  Gracious  God  !  what  will  become  of  us  ?" 
said  the  terrified  maiden.  "  And  my  father? 
hast  thou  no  tidings  of  him  ?" 

"  We  are  wasting  time,"  said  Elias  with  evi- 
dent impatience,  without  answering  her  ques- 
tion. "  Maiden,  bring  hither  as  quickly  as 
thou  canst,  thy  jewels,  gold,  and  all  thy  valu- 
ables, that  I  may  convey  them  to  some  safe 
and  secret  place ;  such  are  Eli's  orders." 

"  And  his  children  ?"  answered  Eve,  sorrow- 
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fully  ;  "  did  my  father  provide  for  the  safety  of 
his  wealth,  and  take  no  care  lest  his  children 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ?" 

"  Thy  part,"  said  Elias,  fiercely,  "  is  to  obey 
the  will  of  thy  father,  and  not  to  question  his 
motives ;  go  at  once  upon  thine  errand,  and 
tarry  not,  there  is  danger  in  delay." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  obey  thee,"  re- 
plied Eve,  with  some  bitterness.  "  On  Eli's  de- 
parture from  home  with  thee,  he  gave  every 
thing  in  charge  to  Kesiah ;  it  is  to  her  thou 
must  apply." 

Elias  muttered  a  savage  execration  on  the 
head  of  Eli  and  his  unoffending  child,  then  said 
aloud,  "  Dost  thou  speak  truth  ?" 

"  My  lips  have  never  been  stained  with  false- 
hood," she  answered  proudly. 

"  Woman,  strive  not  to  deceive  me  ;  thy  sex 
are  skilled  in  such  arts.  Lead  me  to  Kesiah," 
he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Kesiah  is  sick,"  she  replied,  "  and  for  many 
days  she  has  not  left  her  bed.  I  dare  not  take 
c  2 
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a  man  to  her  chamber,  but  I  will  go  thither 
and  tell  thy  message." 

"  Peace,"  he  said,  "  these  are  not  times  for 
idle  scruples ;  lead  on,  I  will  see  her." 

There  was  that  in  his  looks  and  tone,  Eve 
dared  not  disobey,  and  with  a  heavy  dread  at 
her  heart,  she  led  the  way  to  Kesiah's  apart- 
ment, he  following  her  with  a  swift  step. 

"  Tarry  here  for  an  instant,"  said  the  maid- 
en, "  while  I  warn  Kesiah  of  thy  coming." 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  replied,  "  but  waste  not  the 
precious  time." 

Eve  waited  not  for  further  permission,  but 
glided  into  the  room.  She  found  Kesiah 
dressed,  and  sitting  on  a  couch.  There  was 
a  look  of  courage  and  high  resolve  upon  her 
features,  which,  she  knew  not  why,  imparted 
more  firmness  to  her  young  pupil. 

"  I  wished  for  thee,  dearest,"  she  said,  as 
Eve  came  forward,  "  and  sent  Rachael  to 
summon  thee  hither ;  why  did  not  Hindlah 
and  Benoni  accompany  thee  ?  My  child," 
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she  continued,  "  there  is  danger  abroad ;  the 
gleam  of  Roman  spears  has  been  seen  near 
our  quiet  valley,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  danger." 

"  Alas !  I  know  it  but  too  well,"  answered 
Eve,  and  in  a  few  brief  words  she  related  her 
interview  with  Elias,  and'  his  determination  to 
see  Kesiah. 

"  Let  him  come,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  him.  Eve,  admit  the  traitor  and 
apostate ;  I  know  him,  therefore  fear  him  not." 

With  a  trembling  hand,  Eve  drew  aside  the 
curtain  from  the  entrance,  and  bade  Elias 
enter.  He  came  forward  to  Kesiah's  side,  with 
a  look  of  defiance,  which  showed  her  plainly 
he  had  heard  her  words. 

"  Thou  knowest  me,"  he  said,  in  scornful  ac- 
cents, "  therefore  there  is  little  need  of  speech. 
Quick,  deliver  up  thy  gold  and  jewels.  It  is 
thy  only  chance  of  safety.  The  Romans  are 
at  hand,  they  will  ransack  thy  dwelling,  and 
take  by  force  that  which  is  not  given  freely ; 
deposit  the  gold  with  me,  and  I  will  buy  thy 
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safety  with  it.  Eli  himself  would  think  that 
wealth  well  bestowed  which  purchased  the 
safety  of  his  children." 

"  It  is  easy  for  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  to 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,"  answered 
Kesiah,  "  but  I  have  a  more  tender  conscience. 
That  which  Eli  gave  into  my  charge,  I  will 
return  safely  to  him,  if  God  so  will  that  I  live 
to  behold  him  again.  He  has  been  already 
deeply  wronged  by  one  to  whom  he  acted  a 
father's  part,  and  mine  shall  not  be  the  hand 
to  wound  a  second  time  a  heart  which,  though 
somewhat  cold,  is  yet  generous  and  kind.  And 
far  better  is  it  to  trust  a  known  enemy  than 
one  who  has  already  betrayed  the  man  who 
cherished  him." 

"  Woman !"  he  exclaimed,  passionately, 
"  work  not  on  my  nature  too  far  :  remember 
thou  hast  a  child  young,  helpless,  and  surpass- 
ingly lovely.  Jotapata,  Gadara,  Tarichea,  and 
Gamala,  are  monuments  of  Roman  mercy. 
For  her  sake,  if  not  for  Eli's  children,  be  pru- 
dent, and  give  up  the  gold." 
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"  It  is  not  mine,"  answered  Kesiah,  with  an 
involuntary  shudder,  as  she  foresaw  the  pro- 
bable ruin  of  her  master's  house  and  the  fate 
of  her  orphan  grandchild  ;  "  it  is  not  mine,  and 
were  I  base  enough  to  purchase  the  safety  of 
mine  own  flesh  and  blood  by  reducing  Eli  and 
his  children  to  beggary,  how  could  I  confide  to 
thy  honour,  who  hast  already  spurned  every 
tie  of  duty  ? 

"  But  I  will  point  out  to  thee  a  way  to 
redeem  thy  former  guilt.  In  requital  for  the 
shelter  and  protection  afforded  to  thy  infancy 
and  youth,  do  thou,  if  thou  hast  the  power, 
preserve  Eli's  children  and  his  home  from  ruin." 

"  Tempt  me  not  too  far,"  replied  Elias  with 
a  frown  ;  "  but  comply  with  my  terms  ere  it  be 
too  late." 

She  answered  not,  but  turning  aside  from 
him,  spat  contemptuously  upon  the  ground, 
and  clapping  her  hands  loudly  together,  the 
room  was  instantly  filled  with  armed  men. 

"  Seize  him,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  apos- 
tate. "  Seize  the  wretch,  who  would  betray 
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ye,  your  wives,  and  little  ones,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Romans.  Men  of  Israel,  ye  all 
know  the  kindness  of  the  absent  Eli  to  yon 
reptile,  when  his  father  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  Romans.  Eli  took  him,  then  an  infant, 
to  his  house;  he  gave  him  food,  raiment, 
money;  he  taught  him  the  law,  as  he  himself 
understood  it,  and  instructed  him  how  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  a  Hebrew  and  a  man.  His 
brother's  son  came  hither  and  sought  the  hand 
of  his  only  daughter,  but  Eli  completed  his 
generous  deed  by  betrothing  her  to  his  adopted 
child.  Eli  engaged  in  the  war  from  the  purest 
principles,  and  Elias  pretended  to  share  his 
feelings,  only  to  sell  him  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  has  he  proved  himself  a  worthless,  ava- 
ricious wretch,  who,  for  gold,  has  sold  his 
country  and  his  master." 

With  a  yell  of  rage  the  men  of  the  valley 
sprang  forward,  and  a  dozen  swords  were 
pointed  at  the  breast  of  Elias. 

A  look  of  fury,  disappointment,  and  despair 
lighted  up  his  eyes  as  he  drew  his  sword  and 
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shouted,  "Come  on!  one  life  at  least  shall  pay 
for  mine.  The  Romans  are  nigh,  and  I  shall 
not  die  unavenged." 

Again  that  fierce  yell  was  repeated.  An- 
other moment  and  he  would  have  perished, 
but  he  found  unexpected  assistance. 

With  a  faint  shriek,  Eve  threw  herself  into 
the  midst  of  his  assailants,  regardless  of  the 
danger  she  incurred,  and  stood  before  him, 
shielding  him  with  her  body. 

"Forbear!  forbear!"  she  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  piercing  anguish,  "  he  is  my  affianced  hus- 
band, and  I  cannot  see  him  die." 

The  points  of  the  swords  were  lowered,  but 
there  was  a  look  of  glaring  ferocity  upon  the 
countenances  of  those  who  held  them,  which 
rendered  the  safety  of  the  apostate  doubtful. 

Kesiah  also  interposed.  "  Bind  him  strong- 
ly," she  said,  "  and  put  him  in  some  safe  pri- 
son ;  but  shed  no  blood,  if  ye  would  not  see 
your  dwellings  in  flames,  and  your  families 
destroyed." 

c  3 
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After  a  moment's  pause,  several  men  closed 
around  Elias,  to  disarm  him. 

"  Back,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  same  fierce, 
defying  tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken,  as 
he  threw  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the 
maiden,  who  still  clung  to  him,  "  I  swear  by 
the  Eternal  God,  that  the  first  hand  that 
touches  me  shall  be  to  Eve  a  signal  of  doom. 
My  dagger  shall  drink  her  life's  blood.  Think 
not,  after  venturing  so  madly  amongst  ye,  I 
will  be  caught  without  revenge  in  a  woman's 
toils.  Ay,  it  is  my  turn  now,"  he  continued, 
as  he  noted  the  looks  of  rage  and  dismay  on 
the  countenances  of  all  around. 

Eve,  unused  to  scenes  of  violent  excitement, 
overcome  by  dread,  was  already  insensible ; 
while  the  Hebrews  stood  irresolute,  burning 
for  vengeance,  yet  fearful  of  bringing  so  ter- 
rible a  fate  upon  the  gentle  girl,  whom  they 
all  loved  for  many  a  deed  of  kindness.  Kesiah 
looked  on  and  wrung  her  hands  in  bitter  agony, 
for  she  feared  that  the  enemy  would  arrive  ere 
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any  step  could  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

Hindlah  and  Benoni  had  been  summoned  to 
her  presence,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Elias ; 
and  during  the  fearful  interest  excited  by  the 
situation  of  Eve,  they  entered  unperceived, 
and  were  for  some  moments  silent  spectators 
of  the  danger  she  incurred. 

Benoni  set  his  teeth  close,  and  was  about  to 
break  through  the  throng  that  surrounded  his 
sister;  but  Hindlah,  quick-sighted  when  those 
she  loved  were  in  danger,  drew  him  back. 

"  Tarry  a  moment,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  for  Eve's  sake,  and  for  mine." 

She  glided  away,  and  returned  in  an  instant, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  bow  and  arrows. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  Benoni,  prove  thy  skill ; 
thine  hand  has  ever  been  unerring,  and  thy 
sister's  life  depends  on  thy  firmness." 

The  apostate  had  placed  his  back  against  a 
marble  pedestal,  to,  secure  himself  from  attack 
behind.  His  arm  was  clasped  around  the  waist 
of  Eve,  but  her  head  drooped  forward,  so 
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that  an  arrow  might  be  aimed  by  a  firm  hand 
at  his  head  without  danger  to  her.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment  ;  Benoni's  hand  trembled  as 
he  bent  the  bow.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
raised  it  against  a  human  being  ;  but  Hindlah's 
sweet  voice  encouraged  him.  He  pressed 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed him,  —  the  whiz  of  an  arrow  was  heard, 
a  shrill  cry  followed,  —  the  aim  was  true. 
It  entered  the  apostate's  right  eye,  and 
blood  and  sight  gushed  out  together.  His 
brain  reeled,  the  hand  that  held  the  maiden 
relaxed  its  hold.  Once  or  twice,  with  a  convul- 
sive movement,  he  sought  his  sword,  staggered, 
and  fell  by  the  side  of  Eve. 

A  cry  of  horror  echoed  through  the  crowd, 
for  they  believed  the  maiden  also  dead,  until 
Benoni  dashed  through  the  throng  and  raised 
his  sister  in  his  arms.  Hindlah  blessed  God  as 
she  saw  the  fall  of  Elias,  and  hastened  to  im- 
part to  them  all  the  joyful  tidings  of  her  com- 
panion's safety.  She  had  scarcely  concluded, 
when  a  slave  rushed  in  with  terror  depicted  on 
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her  countenance.  The  Romans  were  advancing 
up  the  valley  ;  she  had  counted  fifty  men. 

"  Resistance  will  not  avail,"  said  Kesiah, 
who  had  recovered  her  firmness ;  "let  the  vil- 
lage be  rendered  up,  and  each  man  look  to  the 
safety  of  his  family  and  self." 

"  There  are  but  fifty  of  them,"  replied  Je- 
huda,  the  steward  of  Eli,  doubtfully ;  "  we 
might  yet  preserve  our  families  and  property." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,"  she  answered ;  "  my  ad- 
vice has  been  given ;  as  for  me,  I  must  provide 
for  the  safety  of  my  master's  children  as  best 
I  may." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NIGHT  closed  in  calm  and  beautiful.  Myriads 
of  stars  illuminated  the  clear  blue  heavens,  and 
were  mirrored  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  ri- 
vulet that  watered  the  valley.  But  the  pool 
no  longer  looked  bright,  its  waters  were  dar- 
kened by  blood. 

It  was  midnight,  and  not  even  a  breath  of 
wind  disturbed  the  awful  silence  which  reigned 
around.  A  few  hours  before  and  the  valley 
echoed  the  stern  tumult  of  war,  mingled  with 
shrieks  and  cries  of  despair.  The  men  of  the 
village  had  resisted  the  few  Romans,  but  vainly ; 
they  all  perished  in  the  struggle,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  carried  away  to  slavery. 

Upon  the  terrace  of  Eli's  house,  at  the  hour 
we  have  named,  two  persons  were  seated. 
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Both  wore  the  Roman  garb,  one  of  them  had 
his  right  eye  bound  up,  and  seemed  faint  from 
loss  of  blood  ;  his  companion  was  the  Roman 
soldier  who  had  conducted  the  party  that  cap- 
tured Eli  near  the  fount  of  Jericho.  Elias,  for 
he  was  the  wounded  man,  gazed  fixedly  down 
into  the  valley. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  at  length  breaking 
silence,  yet  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  his 
companion,  "  that  they  should  so  completely 
have  eluded  pursuit.  But  for  this  accursed 
wound,  wKich  left  me  senseless  so  many  hours, 
I  had  not  been  baulked  of  my  revenge." 

"  Revenge !"  replied  the  Roman,  in  rough 
accents,  "methinks  we  have  had  enough  of 
that  to-night,  as  my  good  sword  can  testify." 
And  he  drew  forth  his  bloody  blade,  and  gazed 
on  it  with  horrible  satisfaction. 

"  It  speaks  well  for  thy  courage,  friend,"  said 
Elias. 

"  Ay,"  he  answered,  "  but  there  was  little 
plunder  amongst  the  poor  wretches,  to  re- 
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pay  our  trouble.  There  are  those,"  he  con- 
tinued, bending  a  searching  glance  on  his 
companion,  "  who  scruple  not  to  say  thy 
presence  here  was  of  small  advantage  to  the 
Romans." 

"  Thinkest  thou  this  wound  was  given  by 
a  friend?"  and  Elias  pointed  to  his  brow  as 
he  met,  unmoved,  the  scrutiny  of  Servius. 

"  Ay,  it  is  an  ugly  gash,"  said  the  Roman  ; 
"  but  the  penalty  of  once  breaking  faith  is, 
never  to  be  believed  again." 

"  This  from  thee  !"  answered  Elias  bitterly  ; 
"  to  Rome  or  Roman,  at  least,  I  have  ever  been 
true." 

"  Because  it  was  to  thine  interest  to  be  so," 
replied  the  Roman  with  a  careless  laugh. 

Elias  bit  his  lip,  and  bent  down  his  face  to 
hide  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  reproach.  It  was 
some  moments,  ere  he  again  spoke. 

"  Thou  wilt  aid  me,"  he  said,  grasping  the 
soldier's  hand,  "  to  search  for  those  to  whom  I 
gave  warning  of  our  coming.  Thou  knowest," 
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he  continued,  "  that  in  this  dwelling  were  spent 
many  years  of  my  life.  The  man  who  took 
charge  of  me,  upon  my  father's  death,  was  a 
stern  Zealot.  He  educated  me  in  the  same 
principles.  Fast,  vigil,  and  prayer,  occupied 
nearly  my  whole  time.  I  was  young,  and  na- 
turally fond  of  pleasure,  and  while  Eli  kept 
me  by  his  side  to  study,  I  longed  to  be  as  wild 
and  untrammelled  as  the  gay  insects  I  saw 
sporting  in  the  sunshine,  and  enjoying  the  love- 
liness of  earth.  There  was  a  fair,  bright  girl, 
who  grew  up  beneath  the  same  roof  with  me, 
and  as  I  watched  her  day  after  day  sporting 
amid  the  flowers,  with  the  dumb  son  of  Eli, 
and  heard  her  pour  forth  for  him  the  rich 
melody  of  her  voice,  I  grew  to  loathe  the 
studies  that  kept  me  from  her  side.  Then  I 
hated  Benoni,  because  she  loved  him  better 
than  me.  But  Eli  saw  not  this.  In  the  syna- 
gogue my  voice  Was  the  loudest.  I  kept  fast 
and  festival  with  apparent  zeal,  for  I  wished 
not  to  displease  the  old  man,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied. Roman  !  my  father  left  no  inheritance, 
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and  if  I  offended  Eli,  I  had  no  means  of 
subsistence.  These  thoughts  preyed  upon 
me,  until  at  length  I  began  to  consider  gold 
the  greatest  earthly  good.  I  loved  it  even 
better  than  the  maiden.  At  this  period  I 
formed,  unknown  to  Eli,  who  mortally  hated 
the  Romans,  an  acquaintance  with  a  crea- 
ture of  the  governor,  Gessius  Florus.  He,  at 
the  instigation  of  Florus,  bribed  me  largely  to 
betray  my  master.  Soon  after  we  came  to 
reside  here,  for  Eli  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
no  more.  We  spent  even  the  festivals  at 
home.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  Eli 
betrothed  me  to  his  daughter,  a  cripple,  and 
ugly.  Thou  knowest  the  rest.  I  have  chosen 
a  part,  which  will  enable  me  to  win  wealth 
and  beauty.  Jerusalem  must  fall.  Judea  will 
perish  in  the  unequal  struggle,  so  rashly  en- 
gaged in,  and  who  can  blame  me  for  what  I 
have  done  ?  Comrade,  if  you  saw  a  house  falling, 
and  ready  to  crush  you,  would  you  stay  to  be 
buried  in  its  ruins  ?" 

A  sneer  curled  the  lip  of  the  Roman  as  he 
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replied,  "  Some  would  say,  to  desert  even  a 
falling  house  when  those  who  had  been  kind 
to  us  were  involved  in  its  destruction,  were 
dishonourable  and  base  ;  but  thou  and  I  are 
wiser." 

It  was  many  hours  before  Eve  recovered  her 
senses,  after  the  scene  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  And  when  at  length  she  unclosed  her 
eyes,  the  room  in  which  she  found  herself  was 
strange  to  her,  although  familiar  faces  sur- 
rounded the  couch  on  which  she  reclined.  The 
apartment  was  filled  with  costly  furniture,  and 
rich  stuffs  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  marble  floor. 
Yet  every  thing  seemed  in  confusion,  as  if 
deposited  there  for  safety  rather  than  orna- 
ment. In  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
were  two  large  jasper  vases,  filled  with  coined 
gold  and  jewels.  In  a  chest  of  cedar  wood, 
clasped  with  silver,  the  lid  of  which  was  open, 
lay  the  books  of  the  law,  wrapped  in  embroi- 
dered covers,  bound  round  them  by  bands  of 
purple  linen.  The  little  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  hand,  used  to  point  with,  and  their 
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ornaments  of  gold,  lay  beside  them.  Close  to 
the  chest  stood  a  ewer  and  basin,  likewise  of 
gold,  used  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  The 
room,  which  had  no  opening  to  admit  the  light, 
was  illuminated  by  a  lamp  with  seven  branches, 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  threw  its 
gleams  across  the  glittering  heaps  of  precious 
metals  and  jewels  with  a  radiance  that  brought 
out  every  object  in  strong  and  vivid  hues.  A 
curtain  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  was 
partly  drawn  back,  indistinctly  revealing  an- 
other beyond,  and  the  darkness  in  which  it 
was  enveloped  afforded  relief  to  the  aching 
eyes  of  the  maiden,  dazzled  by  excess  of 
light. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  faintly  exclaimed,  as 
she  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  into  the  well 
remembered  faces  of  those  she  most  loved 
witL  a  thrill  of  joy. 

"  In  thy  father's  treasure  house,"  answered 
Kesiah,  as  she  bent  fondly  over  her,  "  and  free 
from  all  danger.  Here  we  must  abide  until 
we  can  return  to  the  light  of  day  in  safety. 
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Ay,  weep,  dearest,"  she  continued,  as  she  marked 
the  tears  stealing  slowly  down  the  cheeks  of 
Eve  ;  "  it  will  relieve  thine  aching  heart.  But 
do  not,  oh !  do  not  forget  to  hless  the  merciful 
God,  who  hath  permitted  us  to  escape  in  safety 
from  this  night's  horrors." 

"  Elias,  where  is  he  ?"  said  Eve,  shuddering. 

"  Where  he  will  never  molest  thee  more," 
replied  Kesiah  solemnly.  "  Think  not  of  him 
now,  but  return  thanks  to  God  for  thy  present 
safety ;  then  lay  thy  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
try  to  sleep ;  for  thou  needest  rest." 

"  I  do,  I  do  thank  God,"  she  said,  "  but  my 
brain  is  fearfully  bewildered.  Tell  me  how 
came  we  hither  ?  Why  are  we  not  in  our  own 
dwelling?" 

"  Compose  thyself  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow 
morning  thou  shalt  know  all,"  answered  Kesiah. 

Thus  admonished,  Eve  lay  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and,  after  some  moments  spent  in  fruit- 
less attempts  at  thought,  she  fell  into  a  calm 
slumber. 

Hindlah   and   Kesiah  passed  the  remainder 
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of  the  night  in  earnest  conversation,  and  the 
latter  strove  to  impress  upon  her  daughter's 
mind  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  graver  and 
firmer  character  than  she  had  hitherto  shown. 
"  The  times,"  she  said,  "  demand  that  every 
one  should  exert  the  energies  of  their  own 
mind  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  the  more  helpless  beings  who  de- 
pend on  them  for  support." 

Benoni  stood  leaning  over  his  sleeping  sister, 
but  from  time  to  time  stealing  a  glance  at  his 
beloved  companion. 

Thus  wore  the  night  away.  They  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  when  day  broke,  and, 
overcome  by  weariness,  the  watchers  slumbered. 
They  were  awakened,  about  an  hour  afterward, 
by  the  sound  of  voices,  apparently  close  to  their 
place  of  refuge.  Kesiah  arose,  and  lightly 
approaching  the  door,  listened  intently;  while 
the  others  held  their  breath,  fearing  lest  even 
that  should  betray  them. 

The  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
concealed  was  made  to  appear  a  part  of  the 
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solid  wall  which  formed  one  side  of  the  dwell- 
ing; and  the  room  itself  was  built  under  the 
open  court  which  extended  in  front  of  the 
house ;  so  that,  unless  the  door  was  discovered, 
which  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  secret 
was  scarcely  possible,  they  were  safe  from 
danger.  But  Kesiah  was  aware  of  a  circum- 
stance unknown  to  her  companions,  which  ren- 
dered their  situation  somewhat  perilous.  The 
provisions  she  had  stored  away  for  their  main- 
tenance were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  last  a 
week ;  so  that  if  the  enemy  kept  possession  of 
the  valley  beyond  that  time,  their  fate  would 
be  terrible.  She  had  at  once  recognised  Elias 
as  one  of  the  speakers  whose  near  vicinity 
caused  so  much  terror,  and  augured  the  worst 
from  her  knowledge  of  his  character.  His 
words  did  not  reassure  her. 

"  Eli's  treasures  are  concealed,"  he  said ; 
"  and,  probably,  wherever  they  are,  his  children 
have  taken  refuge  also.  I  have  heard  the  Pha- 
risee speak  of  a  subterraneous  apartment  often, 
but  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  show  it  me. 
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He  said  I  was  too  young;  as  if  greybeards 
only  could  keep  a  secret.  If  we  can  discover 
the  secret  no  other  way,  we  must  fire  the 
building,  for  I  have  sworn  to  be  revenged  on 
the  dumb  wretch  who  deprived  me  of  my  eye." 

They  passed  on,  and  Kesiah  hastened  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  her  companions. 

"  Mother,"  said  Hindlah,  in  accents  of  terror, 
"  tell  us  what  must  be  our  doom ;  shall  we  be 
made  captive  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Kesiah,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  O  God !  avert  such  a  doom  from  my 
children.  Hindlah,"  she  continued,  putting 
her  hand  on  the  maiden's  head;  "a  bitter  trial 
is  at  hand  for  us  all ;  we  have  a  choice  of  two 
evils  to  look  forward  to — death  or  slavery  ! 
Were  I  to  consult  only  my  own  feelings,  I 
would  gladly  resign  my  weary  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  my  Creator ;  but  my  appointed  task 
is  not  yet  fulfilled.  When  thy  mother  gave 
thee,  a  feeble  infant,  into  mine  arms,  I  vowed  to 
devote  my  future  life  to  thee;  for  thou  wert 
the  only  one  left  of  all  those  dear  ones  whom 
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I  had  hoped  would  soothe  and  comfort  my 
declining  years.  Yet  thou  and  I  would  both 
have  perished,  if  Eli  had  not  sought  us  out> 
and  given  us  a  home.  Since  then  we  have 
known  no  sorrow.  Eve  arid  Benoni  have  been 
to  thee  like  sister  and  brother.  Evil  times 
have  fallen  on  us,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
I  have  striven  to  prepare  thy  mind  for  them. 
Thy  spirit,  light  and  hopeful,  will  not  easily 
be  bowed  down  by  trouble.  It  is  not  so  with 
Eve.  The  cedar  will  break,  not  bend ;  but 
the  willow  of  the  brook,  more  elastic,  rises  up 
uninjured  when  the  storm  is  past.  Promise 
me,  Hindlah,  should  I  be  taken  from  thee, 
and  it  should  be  the  will  of  God  to  accord  thee 
a  happier  fate  than  Eli's  children,  thou  wilt 
be  a  sister  unto  both,  preferring  their  happi- 
ness before  thine  own." 

"So  God  shall  help  me,  in  mine  hour  of 
need,  as  I  will  do  thy  bidding,"  answered 
Hindlah  fervently,  as  she  dashed  the  tears  from 
her  dark  eyes,  and  flung  her  arm  around  the 
neck  of  Kesiah. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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The  latter  beckoned  Eve  and  Benoni  to  her 
side,  and  drawing  a  piece  of  parchment  from 
her  bosom,  gave  it  into  the  maiden's  hand, 
bidding  her  read  it  aloud.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Eli. 

"Our  cause  is  desperate,"  it  began;  "  the  war 
within  the  city  rages  as  fiercely  as  the  war 
without.  The  provision  laid  up  for  the  siege 
is  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of  John 
and  Simon;  the  former  has  shown  himself  a 
selfish,  ambitious,  cruel  man,  capable  of  any 
crime  for  the  attainment  of  power.  Famine 
is  already  at  work;  the  best  and  bravest  have 
perished  in  trying  to  protect  the  wretched  citi- 
zens; the  rites  of  religion  are  suspended;  the 
Temple  itself  is  polluted  with  blood;  men  no 
longer  dare  worship  there,  lest  they  be  slain 
even  in  the  act  of  prayer.  All  must  soon  be 
over.  I  shall  most  probably  perish  with  the 
city  and  Temple.  In  this  fearful  hour,  when 
even  hope  has  deserted  me,  I  remember  I  am 
a  father, — my  children  both  so  helpless.  O 
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God  !  protect  them.  I  would,  though  there  is 
madness  in  the  thought,  that  the  grave  had 
closed  over  both  ;  then,  knowing  their  fate,  I 
might  die  without  one  tie  to  earth.  But  these 
repinings  are  vain  and  sinful,  the  arm  of  Jehovah 
is  all-powerful.  In  him  I  will  put  my  trust. 
One  grief  presses  heavily  upon  me.  Kesiah, 
is  it  possible  ?  I  put  mine  hand  to  mine  eyes, 
in  the  hope  that  some  terrible  dream  distracts 
me;  but,  alas!  it  is  fearful,  waking  reality. 
Elias  has  deserted  and  betrayed  me  !  He  whom 
I  trusted  with  my  life,  from  whom  not  a  thought 
of  mine  was  hidden,  has  been  throughout  base 
and  vile.  Twice  he  sold  me  to  the  Romans, 
and  now  he  is  in  their  camp.  He  may,  per- 
chance, pay  thee  a  visit  ;  but  let  him  not  de- 
ceive thee  too.  My  child  !  my  poor  child  !  to 
what  a  fate  have  I  doomed  thee  !  Bound,  irre- 
vocably bound  to  a  wretch  who  has  forsaken 
God  and  country.  Should  this  letter  reach 
thee,  Kesiah,  do  thou  divide  my  wealth  between 
my  children  and  thyself.  I  destined  it  once 
for  another,  and  too  late  I  find  how  I  have 
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deceived  myself.    Yet  I  ought  not  to  murmur, 
because,  in  youth,  when  my  heart  was  full  of 
pride  and  self-righteousness,   I  flung  from  me 
a   tender,   loving  being,   and    sent    forth   the 
mother  of  my  children  in  bitterness  ;  a  daughter 
was  born  to  me,  and  instead  of  thanksgiving, 
I  gave  rebellious  murmurings,  and  cried  for  a 
son.     God,   in  anger,  granted  my  prayer,  by 
bestowing  on  me  one,  who  has  never  called  me 
father.  These  things  press  heavily  upon  me  now, 
and  I  recognise  the  punishment  of  my  unkind- 
ness  in  all  that  has  befallen  me.     A  messenger 
waits  without,  and  I  can  only  pray  thee  to  be 
kind  to  my  helpless  children,  and  ask  a  blessing 
for  them.     Almighty  Father,  hear  my  prayer 
and  protect  them  ! 

"  ELI." 

"  This  letter  was  brought  me  by  a  priest, 
who  escaped  the  Romans,"  said  Kesiah,  as 
Eve,  with  streaming  eyes,  gave  it  back  to  her. 
"  I  vowed,  when  I  received  it,  that  I  would 
watch  over  ye  both,  and  guard  ye  from  danger, 
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as  I  would  mine  own.  But  mine  health  is  fast 
failing,  and  I  know  not  how  soon  I  may  be 
taken  from  ye,  even  in  the  midst  of  your  hea- 
viest sorrow.  Should  it  be  so,  cling  together, 
and  put  your  trust  in  an  all-merciful  God,  even 
Him  who  heareth  the  cry  of  the  young  raven, 
and  letteth  not  the  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground 
unheeded." 

Eve  bowed  her  head,  she  could  not  speak  ; 
while  Benoni,  who  had  been  powerfully  affected 
by  his  father's  letter,  embraced  her  and  Hind- 
lah  alternately. 

Two  days  passed  away,  the  Roman  troops 
still  remained  in  the  valley.  Kesiah  looked  at 
their  store  of  food  with  a  heavy  heart,  for,  al- 
though she  had  eaten  sparingly  to  eke  it  out 
as  long  as  she  could,  it  was  fast  diminishing. 
The  strength  of  the  aged  matron  was  failing, 
too;  her  cheek  was  growing  paler  and  paler. 
She  knew  her  last  hour  was  at  hand,  and  she 
strove  to  prepare  her  companions  for  their  new 
trial. 

On  the  third  day,  Kesiah  threw  herself  upon 
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the  couch  to  try  and  obtain  a  little  slumber, 
while  the  others  sat  beside  her  too  sad  to  utter 
a  word.  Hours  passed  away.  The  watchers 
grew  anxious,  for  Kesiah  neither  moved  nor 
breathed.  A  strange  feeling  of  awe  and  dread 
crept  over  them  all.  They  feared  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces,  lest  they  should  read  the 
comfirmation  of  their  worst  fears  depicted 
there.  How  eagerly  they  listened  for  some 
sound  to  break  the  appalling  silence,  but 
none  came.  Hindlah,  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  suspense,  arose  and  bent  over  her 
mother. 

"  Hush,"  said  Eve  gently,  as  the  maiden 
raised  the  coverlid,  "  thou  wilt  wake  our 
mother." 

"  Nothing  will  wake  her  now,"  replied  Hind- 
lah, with  unnatural  and  forced  calmness.  "  She 
is  dead." 

A  wild  and  piercing  shriek  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Eve,  as  a  glance  convinced  her  of  the 
fatal  truth.  Kesiah  had  died  in  sleep,  calmly  as 
an  infant  slumbers.  Hindlah  raised  her  tearless 
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eyes,  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  the  maidens 
sprang  into  each  other's  arms.  Long  but  full 
of  agony  was  the  pause  that  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  their  bereavement.  Benoni  sat  gaz- 
ing upon  them,  the  big  tears  chasing  each  other 
down  his  face :  never  before  had  he  so  bitterly 
felt  his  impotence,  and  the  curse  that  cut  him 
off  from  converse  with  mankind.  Fain  would 
he  have  whispered  solace  to  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers. Fain  would  he  have  joined  with  them 
in  prayer.  Though  his  heart  spoke,  his  lips 
were  mute.  But  is  not  the  heart  open  to  the 
eye  of  the  ETERNAL  ? 

Hindlah  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  : 
raising  her  head  from  the  shoulder  of  Eve,  she 
beckoned  Benoni  to  her  side,  and  placing  one 
hand  in  his,  she  laid  the  other  within  his 
sister's. 

"  We  have  lost  our  earthly  support,"  she 
said,  in  low  faltering  accents.  "  We  must  now 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  dead,  we  should  not  sever :  she  loved  us 
equally."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment  to  gather 
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strength,  and  then  proceeded:  "must  her  body 
remain  above  ground,  without  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture?— shall  she  who  was  a  parent  to  us,  be 
without  a  little  earth  to  cover  her?  Benoni, 
Eve,  we  must  make  a  grave  for  our  mother ; 
perchance  in  the  vaults  we  may  find  a  place  to 
bury  her  until  the  invaders  depart,  when  we  can 
lay  her  in  holier  ground." 

"  It  is  the  sabbath  day,"  said  Eve,  striving 
by  a  strong  effort  to  stifle  her  sorrows.  "  Hind- 
lah  !  Hindlah !"  she  continued  wildly,  "  she 
may  be  sleeping.  What  should  we  know  of 
death,  who  never  beheld  even  an  insect  die  ?" 

Hindlah  shook  her  head  mournfully.  She 
could  not  hope. 

Oh !  how  long,  how  wretched,  seemed  that 
day  to  the  unhappy  mourners!  an  oppressive 
heaviness  hung  over  every  thing.  They  had 
removed  from  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay  to 
the  one  beyond,  Benoni  alone  staying  to  watch 
the  dead.  And  now  came  a  fresh  and  ap- 
palling thought  to  Eve.  They  had  no  water, 
for  they  dared  not  drink  of  that  which  was  in 
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the  house  when  Kesiah  died.*  They  might 
perish  from  thirst,  ere  the  unwelcome  intruders 
left  their  dwelling.  It  was  a  terrible  and  pre- 
sent evil,  which  no  care  could  have  foreseen  or 
avoided.  Hindlah  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep, 
for  nature  would  have  way,  and  she  was  yet 
new  to  grief — a  very  child  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing. When  Eve  silently  entered  the  cham- 
ber where  her  brother  sat,  she  shuddered  as 
she  passed  near  the  body,  which  Benoni  had 
laid  upon  the  floor,  as  is  the  custom,  and  covered 
it  with  a  black  cloth.  But  she  felt  this  was  a 
time  to  exert  all  her  firmness — she  would  not 
weep.  "  Benoni !"  He  started,  for  her  voice  was 
husky  with  suppressed  anguish,  and  her  face 
almost  as  white  as  Kesiah's. 

"  Benoni,  the  sabbath  is  over ;  go  thou  and 
dig  a  grave  near  the  wilderness  ;  the  moon  is 
bright  enough  to  give  light,  and  none  will  per- 
ceive thee  at  this  hour:  I  will  remain  here 

until  thy  return,  for  all  must  be  over  ere  day- 

f 

*  The  Jews  always  throw  away  all  the  water  in  the  house, 
when  a  person  dies  in  it :  it  is  unclean  and  must  not  be  used. 

D3 
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light  dawns.  I  will  aid  thee  to  fill  up  the 
grave."  Benoni  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that 
though  grief  was  depicted  on  every  feature, 
his  sister  was  equal  to  the  task  she  had  im- 
posed on  herself,  and  he  wished  their  bitter 
duty  performed  before  Hindlah  waked  from 
her  slumber. 

Lighting  a  small  taper  he  proceeded  to  the 
extremity  of  the  apartment,  unclosed  a  small 
door,  and  entering  a  long  narrow  passage,  as- 
cended a  flight  of  steps,  at  the  top  of  which 
was  another  door.  It  gave  way  at  his  touch, 
and  revealed  the  interior  of  the  small  syna- 
gogue Eli  had  built  in  his  garden.  The  little 
building  bore  evident  marks  of  spoliation.  The 
sacred  books,  veils,  and  most  costly  ornaments, 
had  been  removed  by  Kesiah.  But  other 
hands  had  been  busy  also.  The  seats  were 
forcibly  torn  up,  the  place  of  the  Ark  was 
pulled  down  and  partly  burned  ;  the  Ark  itself 
totally  destroyed.  The  whole  building  pre- 
sented one  scene  of  desolation.  Emerging  from 
the  sacred  edifice,  after  closing  the  door  that 
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led  to  the  vault,  Benoni  found  himself  in  the 
open  air,  and  felt  the  cool  fresh  breeze  blow 
back  the  hair  from  his  brow,  with  a  sensation 
almost  of  gladness. 

He  gazed  around  upon  each  well  remem- 
bered object,  and  thought  how  often  he  had 
looked  upon  them,  by  the  side  of  her  who 
would  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  no  more, 
and  in  the  beautiful  and  touching  language  of 
Scripture,  "he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept." 
The  place  he  selected  for  the  last  resting  place 
of  Kesiah  was  one  of  extreme  loveliness,  close 
by  the  Jordan.  In  a  lonely  ramble  he  had  one 
day  discovered  it ;  and  many  a  day  when  the 
summer  sun  scorched  the  earth,  Kesiah  had 
brought  her  pupils  hither  and  charmed  them 
by  her  converse.  Surrounded  by  vast  trees,  the 
sun,  which  in  other  places  withered  up  the  grass, 
left  it  here  fresh  and  green  as  an  emerald. 
The  sweet  wild  flowers,  which  shunned  the  eye 
of  man,  grew  also  in  profusion.  Round  the  seat 
which  had  been  erected  by  Kesiah,  the  delicate 
jasmine  flourished  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  in  the 
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centre  of  the  green,  the  Persian  lilac  drooped 
its  clustering  flowers:  she  had  watched  the 
growth  of  that  tree,  for  its  beauty  and  perfume. 
Beneath  it  he  determined  to  dig  her  grave. 
Benoni's  heart  sickened  as  he  raised  the  spade 
he  brought  with  him  from  the  garden  and  com- 
menced his  mournful  task.  Little  he  heeded 
now  the  calm  loveliness  which  had  charmed 
his  young  heart  so  often.  Sad  and  painful 
thoughts  were  at  work  within  his  breast,  not 
of  her  who  was  at  rest,  but  of  his  sister,  and 
one  dearer,  ah,  far  dearer  to  him,  than  even  her, 
who  had  been  the  only  one  that  loved  him  in 
his  infancy,  from  the  time  he  lost  a  mother's 
care,  of  one  whose  smile  ever  won  him  to  glad- 
ness, whose  frown  moved  him  to  bitter  tears. 
The  hour  might  yet  be  at  hand  when  he  should 
wish  that  they,  too,  slept  the  sleep  of  death, 
where  grief  could  touch  them  no  more. 

When  his  weary  task  was  performed,  he 
returned  to  Eve.  Hindlah  still  slept  the  happy 
sleep  of  forgetfulness.  The  corpse  was  too 
heavy  for  Benoni  to  raise  alone.  Eve  was  forced 
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to  assist  him.  How  strangely  her  heart  thrilled 
as  she  felt  the  cold  touch  of  the  dead.  Her 
resolution  even  then  would  have  failed,  but  for 
the  remembrance  that  Benoni,  unaided,  could 
not  proceed.  Necessity  overcame  terror. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  cessation  of  the 
vital  spark  should  change  our  feelings  so  com- 
pletely towards  the  mortal  tenement,  which, 
while  in  possession  of  life,  claimed  so  much 
care  and  tenderness?  Death!  it  is  an  awful 
word,  and  awful  are  the  changes  it  makes  where 
its  bolt  falls.  The  strong  man  grows  power- 
less, the  cry  of  the  infant  is  hushed,  the  cares 
of  the  wretched  are  over,  the  love  of  the  true 
heart  is  chilled,  the  eye  of  the  mother  no  longer 
looks  for  her  child,  the  child  knoweth  not  its 
parent,  and  the  living  turn  loathing  from  the 
dead;  the  worm  feasteth  upon  the  smooth 
brow  of  beauty,  the  reptile  crawls  over  the 
breast  of  the  mighty ;  ambition,  pride,  va- 
nity, look  upon  the  tenant  of  the  grave,  and 
disturb  the  human  heart  no  more.  But  our 
sympathy,  our  remembrance,  our  hope,  is  not 
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connected  with  the  dark  and  narrow  house. 
The  body  is  consigned  to  dust,  but  not  until 
the  soul  hath  departed ;  it  is  the  habitation  of 
life  no  longer.  Yet  the  soul  still  exists ;  and 
though  released  from  mortal  thrall,  from  the 
stain  of  the  thousand  passions  that  alloy  the 
purest  spirit  on  earth,  is  clothed  in  the  beauty 
and  brightness  of  immortality.  We  can  think 
of  them,  not  as  mouldering  in  dust,  but  as 
happy,  blessed  angels,  to  whom,  at  some  future 
time,  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  reunite  us. 

That  morning,  before  day  dawned,  they  laid 
all  that  remained  of  Kesiah  in  her  lonely  grave ; 
and,  although  the  rites  of  their  faith  were  not 
all  performed,  never  were  prayers  more  pure 
and  fervent  breathed  over  dust  consigned  to  its 
kindred  dust.  When  all  was  over,  they  washed 
their  hands  at  the  fount  in  the  garden,  and 
filling  a  large  vessel  that  lay  near  with  the 
pure  crystal,  Eve  and  Benoni  returned  to  their 
retreat. 

Hindlah's  grief  was  more  violent  than  before, 
when  she  knew  that  she  should  behold  her  lost 
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relation  no  more.  But  Eve  spent  the  day  with 
her  in  prayer.  And  when  did  prayer  fail  to 
soothe  the  mourner's  heart  ?  They  felt  that 
they  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  grieve  that 
Kesiah  had  been  permitted  to  undergo  no  more 
sorrows.  She,  at  least,  was  at  rest.  But  their 
situation  became  more  and  more  insupportable; 
the  solitude,  the  absence  of  God's  light  and 
air  oppressed  their  spirits;  there  was  nothing 
to  break  the  monotony  of  existence,  save  the 
dread  of  death,  by  starvation  and  thirst.  They 
dared  not  venture  into  the  garden  again,  for 
Eve  had,  in  a  visit  to  the  fountain,  barely  es- 
caped detection.  At  length,  the  pitcher  was 
dry,  the  last  morsel  eaten  ;  they  must  go  forth 
from  their  hiding-place,  or  perish. 

"  It  is  better  to  die  by  the  Roman's  sword," 
said  Hindlah,  as  she  saw  Benoni's  parched  and 
swollen  lips,  when  he  presented  to  her  the 
water  he  had  reserved  from  his  scanty  share, 
"  than  to  bear  the  misery  of  seeing  each  other 
waste  away  and  die  by  inches." 
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That  night  they  left  their  retreat,  and  sought 
together  their  old  abode. 

Solitude  reigned  triumphant,  the  last  Roman 
was  gone ;  they  might  safely  take  possession  of 
their  home, — home  to  them  no  longer.  They 
roamed  through  the  deserted  ruins,  stripped  of 
their  rich  furniture ;  but  there  were  now  no 
slaves  to  obey  their  slightest  will,  no  servants 
to  make  the  vast  rooms  look  cheerful,  no  sound 
of  human  voices  save  their  own, — all  was  lone- 
liness,— no  footstep  broke  the  dead  silence  that 
hung  around.  Alas  !  death  and  ruin  had  been 
busy.  Benoni  and  the  two  maidens  were  the 
only  living  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The  corn 
lay  on  the  ground  ready  for  the  hand  of  the 
reaper;  but  the  reaper's  hand  was  still  beneath 
the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  habitations  of  the 
husbandmen  had  been  fired  by  the  soldiery, 
and  their  charred  and  blackened  remains  sadly 
contrasted  with  the  gay  and  smiling  aspect  of 
nature.  What  a  change  so  brief  a  space  had 
made  in  all  their  old  haunts!  They  remem- 
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bered  what  an  air  of  joy  and  activity  had  always 
pervaded  the  valley  at  that  season,  and  their 
hearts  ached  at  the  scene  that  now  presented 
itself.  Eve  felt  it  most,  for  her  lameness 
prevented  her  from  being  of  much  use  in  their 
little  household  arrangements ;  and  she  was 
left  alone  for  hours  to  brood  over  the  dark 
prospects  of  her  future  life,  or  recall  the  few 
bright  moments  which  had  gilded  her  cheerless 
existence.  If  Julius  still  lived,  still  loved  her, 
she  was  divided  from  him  by  a  barrier  she 
could  not  break  down. 

Hindlah  found  sufficient  employment  to  oc- 
cupy her  time,  in  assisting  Benoni  to  lay  up  a 
store  of  provisions  for  their  wants,  and  pre- 
paring their  frugal  meals.  When  released 
from  out-door  employments,  Benoni  was  ever 
at  her  side,  anticipating  her  every  want,  and 
watching  all  her  movements  with  anxious  care. 
Though  the  gay  laugh  was  hushed,  the  light 
and  graceful  step  had  lost  the  elasticity  of  an 
unbroken  spirit,  and  the  eye  no  longer  beamed 
with  the  light  of  mirth,  yet  the  tones  of 
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her  sweet  voice  seemed  to  him  more  musical 
than  ever.  Her  countenance,  in  its  pensive- 
ness,  wore  a  more  gentle  and  womanly  expres- 
sion than  it  had  ever  done  in  her  days  of 
gladness.  Often,  oh  !  how  often  he  longed  for 
language  to  tell  her  how  dear  she  was  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE  must  now  conduct  our  reader  to  a  different 
scene,  and  different  personages  of  our  tale. 
It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  Av,  anno  mundi 
3830.  Day  had  scarcely  dawned,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Roman  camp  were  already 
astir.  Gloriously  the  hues  of  the  rising  sun 
tinted  the  towers  of  the  doomed  city,  and 
lighted  up  the  spires  of  her  Temple,  on  the 
last  day  of  its  existence.  The  destruction  of 
the  outer  cloisters  of  the  Temple  had  left  the 
Romans  masters  of  the  great  Court  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  engines  now  began  to  batter 
the  inner  court. 

Six  days  the  largest  engines  had  played  upon 
the  walls,  but  without  success.     The  Romans 
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had  also  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  northern 
gate  with  the  same  fortune.  At  length  they 
fixed  scaling-ladders,  and  mounted  the  wall  of 
the  cloisters.  The  Hebrews  did  not  resist, 
but  as  the  Romans  mounted,  they  dashed  them 
off,  or  slew  them  before  they  could  protect 
themselves  with  their  shields ;  and  in  some 
places  they  threw  down  the  ladder,  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  fell  back  and  were  crushed 
on  the  pavement.  The  standard-bearers,  who 
led  the  way,  were  also  repelled,  and  the  eagles 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews.  Repulsed 
from  the  walls,  Titus  gave  orders  that  the 
gates  should  be  fired.  He  was  at  once  obeyed. 
The  destructive  element  soon  began  to  rage 
with  unextinguishable  fury,  and  the  Hebrews 
were  too  much  overcome  by  terror  to  attempt 
quenching  the  flames;  they  stood  looking  on 
in  helpless  agony,  for  their  last  hope  was  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  they  were  not  thus  to  be 
conquered,  for  despair  gave  new  courage. 

On  the  morning  of  which   we  speak,  in    a 
small,  ruined  building   near   the   Temple,  sat 
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two  persons,  both  dressed  in  armour.  The  one 
whose  helmet  was  off,  seemed  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  his  grey  hair,  worn  away  from 
his  temples,  was  damp  with  the  dew  of  fatigue. 
His  features  were  haggard  and  deeply  furrowed 
— it  seemed  more  with  care  than  age,  while 
his  sunken  eye  and  hollow  temples  bespoke 
extreme  suffering. 

The  younger  still  kept  his  helmet  on,  so 
that  his  countenance  was  not  visible.  But  the 
blood  drops  trickling  slowly  down  his  side, 
showed  that  he  was  wounded.  Two  swords 
lay  on  the  ground  stained  to  the  hilt  in 
gore,  which  showed  how  they  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  old  man  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and 
wildly  exclaimed,  "Water,  water!  I  die  for 
lack  of  it.  Good  youth,  if  compassion  is  not 
wholly  erased  from  thy  breast,  and  the  heart  of 
a  wolf  dwell  not  in  its  place,  suffer  me  not  to 
perish  of  thirst  like  a  dog." 

"  Blood  is  more  plentiful  than  water  in 
Jerusalem,"  answered  the  young  man,  in  the 
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hollow  voice  of  extreme  suffering ;  "  neverthe- 
less I  will  try  what  I  can  do  for  thee." 

The  youth  departed  with  a  faltering  uncer- 
tain step,  in  search  of  the  much-prized  liquid ; 
while  Eli,  for  he  it  was,  sat  counting  the  mo- 
ments which  must  intervene  before  his  com- 
panion could  return  to  him. 

During  the  privations  and  struggles  of  that 
memorable  siege,  Eli  had  borne  a  conspicuous 
part;  ever  foremost  in  scenes  of  danger,  his 
hand  had  prevented  many  a  cruelty  within  the 
city,  and  disabled  many  a  foe  without.  He 
had  long  ceased  to  hope  for  anything,  but  to 
die  defending  the  land  he  loved  above  all 
others. 

Since  the  scarcity  first  began,  the  youth  who 
had  just  left  him  had  followed  his  steps  like  a 
guardian  angel,  attending  all  his  wants  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  preserving  him  from  the 
horrors  of  famine.  More  than  once,  when  the 
midnight  robber  sought  his  dwelling,  to  despoil 
its  inmate  of  what  little  food  he  possessed,  the 
hand  of  his  unknown  friend  had  preserved  him 
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from  destruction.  His  face  Eli  had  never  seen, 
for  he  constantly  wore  his  helmet;  his  voice 
sounded  hollow  and  weak,  yet  at  times  there 
was  a  sweetness  and  softness  in  his  tones  which 
seemed  familiar  to  him,  and  recalled  some  half- 
forgotten  memories ;  but  the  stirring  events, 
which  kept  him  in  constant  activity,  had  pre- 
vented his  dwelling  on  the  circumstance. 

Thus  Eli  had  gone  on  from  day  to  day,  re- 
ceiving with  a  feeling  allied  to  awe  the  kind 
attention  of  his  unknown  friend.  The  moments 
stole  on ;  Eli  was  growing  faint  and  sick ;  the 
pain  of  an  unhealed  wound  had  not  prevented 
him  from  buckling  on  his  armour  on  that 
eventful  day.  But  his.  arm  lost  its  strength, 
and  after  a  short  and  sanguinary  conflict  with 
the  foe,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  Eli  staggered 
into  the  open  air  to  seek  his  messenger.  The 
sight  that  greeted  him  there  was  truly  appall- 
ing, and  overcame  all  bodily  anguish.  The 
Romans  were  in  the  city,  but  still  the  Jews 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  reck- 
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less  courage  which  is  only  born  of  desperation ; 
yet  the  Romans  gained  on  them  rapidly. 

Hatred  of  the  foe  conquered  even  debility. 
More  than  one  fell  beneath  the  hand  of  Eli  in 
his  fierce  efforts  at  vengeance.  In  the  midst 
of  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  Roman  officer, 
a  shriek  so  wild  and  fearful  suddenly  broke 
upon  their  ears,  that  both  in  one  instant  stayed 
their  uplifted  swords,  and  turned  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Eli  had 
heard  the  voice  of  woman  before,  heard  it  in 
tones  of  agony  and  supplication,  heard  it  too 
unheeded ;  but  now  a  thought  of  home,  a  me- 
mory of  absent  ones,  awoke  in  his  heart;  he 
sprang  from  the  side  of  the  almost  conquered 
Roman  to  the  unhappy  female  who  had  uttered 
that  cry. 

It  was  a  sad  group  that  met  his  view,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
females,  the  third  a  lad  scarcely  twelve  years 
old.  He  was  lying  on  the  ground,  the  younger 
woman  supporting  his  head,  while  the  other 
was  striving,  with  her  veil,  to  stanch  the  blood 
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which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  his  breast ;  the 
features  of  the  boy  were  pale,  and  convulsed 
with  agony ;  he  was  evidently  dying  fast ;  his 
lips  moved,  but  he  vainly  strove  to  utter  an 
audible  word.  It  seemed,  by  his  gestures, 
that  he  was  motioning  away  his  companions. 
The  girl  at  his  head  looked  even  younger  than 
himself;  pale  and  worn  by  suffering,  her  cheeks 
hollow,  her  eyes  lustreless,  she  scarcely  seemed 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  him  over  whom 
she  fondly  hung.  The  other  female  had  been 
very  beautiful,  but  now,  like  her  daughter,  the 
only  expression  of  her  features  was  want  and 
woe.  She  was  watching  the  death-throb  of 
her  son. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  those  who  can 
calmly  behold  the  death  of  thousands,  and  par- 
take actively  in  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of 
war,  are  so  easily  moved  by  individual  suffer- 
ing. I  have  heard  men  speak  of  countries  laid 
waste,  cities  destroyed,  villages  fired,  almost 
as  calmly  as  they  would  speak  of  daily  occur- 
rences. Yet  single  out  one  case  of  individual 
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suffering  from  the  many,  and  those  very  men 
will  weep  with  it,  curse  the  oppressor,  and  give 
their  whole  sympathy  to  the  sufferer.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly  ?  Eli  had  witnessed, 
during  that  bloody  siege,  every  variety  of  hu- 
man misery;  habit  made  him  familiar  with 
horror ;  he  had  trod,  almost  without  a  shudder, 
on  the  reeking  remains  of  those  who  were 
struck  down  fighting  by  his  side ;  he  had  beheld 
mothers  snatch  the  morsel  of  food  from  the 
hands  of  their  perishing  children;  the  strong 
man  rob  his  aged  parents  of  the  food  that 
might  have  prolonged  their  miserable  lives : 
yet  he  had  not  wept.  Great  misery  makes  us 
selfish.  But  his  hardness  of  heart  gave  way 
as  he  looked  on  that  wretched  woman;  he 
could  have  wept  for  the  mother's  agony. 

"  Arise,"  he  said,  "  O,  unhappy  one !  thy 
son  is  already  past  human  aid.  Arise,  and 
seek  safety  for  thy  living  child.  Seest  thou 
not  the  Romans  are  near?  This  is  no  place  for 
a  tender  woman.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
strive  to  find  thee  a  place  of  refuge." 
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"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  without  looking 
up.  "  I  cannot  leave  my  child,  my  boy,  to  be 
trampled  on  by  the  heathen  dogs.  I  cannot 
leave  him." 

"  Thy  daughter  also  will  perish,  shouldst 
thou  tarry  here,"  answered  Eli. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  Roman  archer 
approached,  and  bending  his  bow,  took  deli- 
berate aim ;  the  arrow  entered  the  young  girl's 
heart,  and  with  one  shrill  cry,  she  fell  lifeless 
on  her  still  breathing  brother.  Again  the  mother 
uttered  a  terrible  shriek,  like  that  which  first 
brought  Eli  to  her  side,  and  springing  up  with 
the  fury  of  a  lioness  deprived  of  her  young, 
grasped  the  Roman's  throat  with  her  hand. 
In  vain  he  struggled  to  shake  off  her  hold ;  in 
vain  he  strove  to  pierce  her  with  his  sword ; 
but  the  strife  was  soon  ended,  the  hand  of  Eli 
smote  the  murderer  to  the  earth,  and  the 
wretched  woman  loosed  her  hold  of  her  dead 
foe.  There  was  a  wild  glare  in  her  eye,  a 
frenzy  in  her  tone,  as  she  turned  to  Eli,  which 
plainly  told  him  reason  had  departed. 
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He  was  about  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  and 
join  his  countrymen,  when  the  words  she  ut- 
tered induced  him  once  more  to  turn  and  gaze 
on  her  with  fearful  interest. 

"  Eli !  Eli !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  loud  piercing 
tones,  "what  hast  thou  done?  Thou  hast  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  voice  of  thy  daughter; 
the  voice  of  thy  son  thou  never  shalt  hear,  for 
the  man-child  I  have  borne  unto  thee  shall  be 
to  thee  a  reproach  and  a  curse." 

"Woman!  woman!  "  he  cried,  wildly,  "who 
art  thou  ?  who,  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  deso- 
lation, comest  to  reproach  me  with  a  sin  long 
and  bitterly  repented  ?  Why  dost  thou  tear 
open  my  wounds  ? " 

"  Thou  dost  not  know  me,  then?"  she  an- 
swered, with  the  loud  unmeaning  laughter  of 
madness ;  "  am  I  not  Dora,  the  wife  of  Eli,  the 
daughter  of  Libnor,  whose  iron-hearted  hus- 
band cast  her  off  because  her  boy  was  dumb  ?" 

Her  words  were  true.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  taken  city,  with  the  offspring  of  her 
second  husband  lifeless  at  her  feet,  and  her 
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own  senses  lost,  the  Pharisee,  after  twelve 
years'  parting,  met  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  again.  How  could  he 
abandon  her,  more  helpless  than  a  babe,  amid 
sounds  and  sights  of  terror  sufficient  to  appal 
the  stoutest  heart  ? 

"  Dora,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
powerful  emotion,  <(come  with  me." 

Passively  she  suffered  him  to  take  her  cold 
hand,  and,  unmolested,  Eli  gained  the  ruined 
building  which  had  before  sheltered  him.  He 
knew  not,  however,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
Roman  officer  with  whom  he  had  engaged  in 
mortal  conflict. 

Claudian  Appian,  for  he  it  was  that  had 
guarded  the  Pharisee's  retreat,  had  recognised 
in  him,  much  as  Eli  was  changed,  the  man 
whose  life  Julius  had  saved  at  Jericho,  when  he 
himself  condemned  him  to  death,  the  brother 
of  his  own  early  protector.  But  for  the 
wretched  being  so  strangely  thrown  on  his  pro- 
tection once  more,  Eli  would  again  have  gone 
forth  in  search  of  his  unknown  friend ;  he 
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feared  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavours,  and 
perchance  had  perished  in  the  attempt.  The 
pangs  of  thirst,  too,  now  again  made  themselves 
felt,  a  sickness  as  of  death  stole  over  him,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  ground  senseless.  A  strange 
low  thrilling  laugh  burst  from  the  lips  of  Dora, 
as  she  saw  him  fall  and  looked  on  his  livid 
features. 

"  It  is  a  Roman,"  she  said,  exultingly,  "  the 
Roman  who  slew  my  children — now  he  is 
smitten  too.  Great  God  !"  she  continued,  put- 
ing  her  hand  to  her  brow,  fearfully,  "  my  brain 
burns ;  my  children,  where  are  ye  ?  wretch, 
miserable  wretch  that  I  am,  I  have  no  chil- 
dren." As  she  spoke,  she  walked  forth  from 
the  building,  and  Eli  was  alone. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Dora, 
Julius,  for  the  reader  has  no  doubt  recognised 
him,  reached  the  dwelling.  He  had  failed  in 
procuring  what  he  went  in  search  of,  and  was 
now  returning  to  Eli  to  die  by  his  side.  As 
he  passed  along  the  street,  and  beheld  the 
flying  and  terrified  women  hurrying  along,  he 
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thought  of  Eve,  left  without  protection ;  and 
his  heart  grew  sick  as  he  thought,  that  perhaps 
even  now  she  might  be  calling  upon  his  name 
to  save  her,  or  her  gentle  heart  might  be  stilled 
for  ever.  As  he  stood  in  the  porch  of  the  house 
where  Eli  had  taken  refuge,  he  felt  a  strong 
arm  grasp  his,  the  sword  he  held  was  dashed 
from  his  feeble  hold,  and  the  well-known  voice 
of  Claudian  Appian  called  upon  him  to  sur- 
render. 

"  Claudian,"  he  said  feebly,  "  I  bless  God 
thou  art  here ;  all  hope  for  Judea  is  over ;  but 
my  uncle,  thou  canst  save  him." 

Night  fell  upon  Jerusalem — night,  but  not 
darkness,  for  the  blaze  of  the  conflagration 
made  it  light  as  noonday.  O  God  !  what  hor- 
rible scenes  that  fearful  light  revealed ;  Julius, 
who  stood  at  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the  Tower 
of  Antonia,  beheld  them  all.  The  crash  of  the 
flames,  the  noise  of  the  falling  buildings,  the 
cries  of  the  perishing,  the  shouts  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  mingled  together  in  one  awful  chorus. 
The  roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame,  and 
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by  their  light  he  beheld  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren slaughtered  in  heaps.    Young,  old,  priests 
and  women,  those  who  asked  mercy  and  those 
who   did  not,   none   were   spared.     John   had 
escaped  from  the   Temple,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  sought  refuge   in  the  upper  city. 
But  the  defenceless  wretches  left  behind  still 
outnumbered  their  slayers  :  many  threw  them- 
selves into   the  flames  to  escape  the  Romans, 
while  others  snatched  up  parts  of  the  burning 
building  and  threw  them  down  on  their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  priests  tore  off  the  gilded  pinna- 
cles of  the  roof,  and  threw  them    with  their 
leaden  sockets  as  missiles  against  the  Romans. 
Then,  in  that  hour  of  dread,  many  remembered 
the  wild  cry  of  Ananus,  "  Woe  to  the  city, 
woe  to  the  Temple  !" 

When  Eli  awoke  from  his  deathlike  trance, 
he  found  himself  stretched  on  a  couch  in  a 
splendid  apartment,  while  a  young  man  bent 
over  him  with  a  look  of  anxious  affection,  and 
was  moistening  his  lips  with  a  cordial  from  a 
silver  cup  he  held  in  his  hand. 
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Eli's  eyes  were  dim  from  faintness,  and  he 
could  not  recognise  the  features  of  his  attend- 
ant. But  he  marvelled  how  he  came  there, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  believed  himself  in 
a  dream. 

"  Eat  and  drink,  for  here  is  plenty,"  said  the 
young  man,  as  he  proffered  some  milk  and 
wheaten  cakes  to  the  Pharisee. 

The  truth  at  once  flashed  upon  Eli.  He 
was  in  the  Roman's  power,  and  the  youth 
who  tended  him  so  kindly  was  his  brother's 
son.  Eli  turned  loathing  from  the  offered 
food.  "  Why  was  I  taken  from  my  people  ? 
why  did  I  not  perish  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple?"  he  passionately  exclaimed.  "Thou 
disgrace  to  my  father's  house,"  he  continued, 
"thou  apostate  to  God  and  country,  thy  place 
is  in  the  camp  of  the  oppressor ;  but  mine 
is  to  fall  with  Judea.  Let  me  go  back  to 
Jerusalem." 

"'  Thou  canst  not,"  said  Julius.  "  The  Temple 
is  burning,  the  lower   city  taken,  though  the 
E  3 
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upper  stil]  holds  out,  and  our  people  are  perish- 
ing by  thousands.     The  Romans  spare  none." 

"  Then  why  am  I  here  ?"  said  the  Pharisee, 
attempting  to  spring  from  the  bed.  "  I  have 
now  only  to  die." 

Julius  held  him  down.  "  If  God  had  willed 
thy  death,"  he  said,  "thou  wouldst  not  be 
here  a  prisoner.  For  thy  children's  sake  thou 
shouldst  be  calm." 

"  Away  !"  exclaimed  Eli,  attempting  to  break 
from  him.  "  I  will  owe  nothing,  not  even  my 
life,  to  thee.  Why  should  I  wish  to  drag  on  a 
painful  existence  in  a  land  of  idolatry  ?  To 
wear  away  weary  years  in  toiling  for  a  heathen  ? 
The  Temple  of  the  true  God  lies  in  ashes,  the 
daughter  of  Zion  is  despoiled  ;  the  land  reeks 
with  carnage ;  the  dead  lie  unburied,  for  wild 
beasts  to  prey  upon  them.  There  are  none 
to  rend  the  garments  or  kindle  the  memorial 
lamp.  I  will  not  survive  such  horrors." 

Weakness  overcame  him;  he  sank  back  on 
the  bed  exhausted,  though  still  refusing  to 
taste  food* 
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"And  for  this,"  said  Julius,  "to  be  thus 
reviled  and  contemned,  I  have  tended  thee 
through  all  danger — I  have  fought,  bled  by 
thy  side,  and  shielded  thee  with  the  love  of  a 
son.  Oh,  my  uncle,  how  bitterly  thou  hast 
wronged  me !" 

A  flood  of  intelligence  rushed  at  once  into 
the  mind  of  Eli.  Julius,  the  contemned  Julius, 
whom  he  had  sent  from  his  dwelling  in  anger 
and  bitterness,  had  been  his  comfort  and  stay ; 
while  he  whom  he  had  loved  better  than  his 
own  children,  had  deserted  his  God,  and  be- 
trayed his  country.  Unable  to  utter  a  word, 
the  stern  Pharisee,  who,  above  human  frailties, 
had  disregarded  human  tenderness,  fell  on  his 
nephew's  neck  and  wept.  It  was  many  mo- 
ments ere  he  found  voice  to  ask  forgiveness  ; 
and  then  his  first  thought  was  of  Dora.  He 
learned  with  aggravated  self-reproach,  that 
Julius  knew  not  her  fate. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SEVERAL  months  had  passed  calmly  away  in 
the  valley,  for  no  human  being  came  to  disturb 
its  solitude.  During  the  passover,  which  oc- 
curred just  after  the  death  of  Kesiah,  Eli's 
family  had  lived  upon  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Pentecost  came  and  went.  Months  passed 
away.  The  festival  of  the  new  year  began. 
The  surrounding  country,  where  it  had  not 
been  wasted  by  the  Romans,  presented  the 
fulness  of  beauty.  Grapes,  olives,  and  dates 
were  ready  for  gathering.  Creeping  plants 
had  begun  to  cover  the  ruins  of  the  houses, 
but  the  blackened  and  decaying  timber  showed 
too  plainly  the  work  of  the  invaders. 
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Benoni,  Hindlah  and  Eve  spent  Rusha  Shona 
in  prayer  and  mourning.  But  they  knew  not 
that  the  trumpets  would  sound  no  more  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Yom  Kippoor  came  and 
went ;  and  after  it  was  over,  Benoni  built  a 
small  tabernacle,  where  they  lived  during  the 
festival,  and  felt  less  lonely  than  in  the  deserted 
dwelling.  He  gathered  a  ripe  citron,  a  palm 
branch,  some  three-leaved  myrtles,  and  willows 
of  the  brook,  that  they  might  remember  that 
God  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  they  dwelt  in  booths  in  the 
wilderness. 

They  strolled  on  the  second  day  of  Succoth 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  That  river, 
once  spotted  with  populous  villages,  vineyards, 
and  olive  groves,  was  now  deserted ;  not  a 
boat  was  on  the  water.  Yet  it  looked  as 
clear  and  bright  as  they  remembered  it 
in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  On  the 
last  Succoth,  the  merry  maidens  danced  on 
the  green  banks  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  gay  music  echoed  amid  groves 
and  gardens.  Eve  had  then  looked  on  sadly, 
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for  her  heart  alone,  amid  the  glad  ones,  was 
heavy.  And  now  she  looked  upon  the  waters 
glittering  as  then,  in  the  moonlight,  and  those 
so  happy  maidens  slept  in  its  peaceful  bosom 
or  pined  in  helpless  slavery.  She  had  grieved 
that  her  fate  was  not  as  theirs.  But  now  she 
felt  how  sinful  was  her  repining ;  if  she  was 
wretched,  still  her  fate  was  happiness  to 
theirs. 

Hindlah,  too,  was  thinking  of  the  change, 
and  she  sighed  as  she  said,  "  It  is  miserable  to 
dwell  thus  alone,  with  nothing  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours,  and  win  us  from  contemplating 
the  past.  It  is  a  strange  life  we  are  leading, 
and  if  some  change  occur  not  speedily,  we  shall 
lose  the  use  of  language,  and  become  dumb  as 
our  poor  Benoni." 

"  Return  thanks  to  God  for  thy  present 
safety,  rather  than  speak  lightly  of  the  blessing 
we  possess,"  answered  Eve,  gravely.  "Hindlah, 
we  have  cause  for  deep  thankfulness  in  our 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night ; 
while  thousands  are  wandering,  homeless  and 
starving,  have  we  not  food,  shelter,  unmolested 
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quiet?  Hindlah,  murmur  not,  lest  we  lose 
that  we  know  not  how  to  prize." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Hindlah,  with  tears  in  her 
dark  eyes,  "  I  did  but  jest ;  forgive  me,  I  will 
strive  to  be  gay  no  more." 

She  spoke  in  bitterness,  for  her  young  spirit 
had  somewhat  recovered  its  former  lightness, 
though  chastened  by  the  remembrance  of  suf- 
fering. 

"  I  have  angered  thee,  dearest,"  said  Eve,  as 
she  kissed  her  white  brow,  "  but  I  meant  not 
to  do  so;  I  will  not  chide  thee  again." 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  party,  but  with- 
in hearing,  and  concealed  by  some  thick  trees, 
stood  two  men,  both  armed  after  the  Roman 
fashion.  The  features  of  one  of  the  two  were 
Italian,  the  other  Jewish ;  but  both,  at  the 
present  moment,  wore  an  expression  of  triumph. 

"  We  are  sure  of  them  now,"  said  Elias,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  we  have  traced  the  dove  to  her  nest." 

Unconscious  of  their  danger,  the  young  He- 
brews still  lingered  by  Jordan.  At  length 
Eve  turned  homeward.  They  partook  of  the 
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evening  meal  in  the  tabernacle,  then  entered 
the  house,  and  retired  to  the  apartment  which 
had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  Kesiah.  Eve 
took  up  a  book  and  commenced  reading  aloud. 
It  was  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  ;  she  opened 
at  the  following  verses,  "  Weep  ye  not  for 
the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him ;  but  weep  sore 
for  him  that  goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country."* 

A  chill  crept  over  both  as  she  read,  for 
Benoni  had  left  them,  and  the  apartment 
looked  vast  and  dark ;  they  grew  very  sad  ;  but 
Eve  went  on  till  she  came  to  the  judgment  of 
Coniah,  king  of  Judah.  "  And  I  will  give  thee 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  whose  face  thou  fear- 
est."f  She  paused,  and  glanced  uneasily  around 
her,  for  the  curtain  of  the  room  moved  to 
and  fro,  as  if  swayed  by  the  wind ;  yet  the 
evening  was  so  calm  and  still,  that  the  breeze 
had  not  stirred  a  leaf  in  the  garden  as  they 
passed  through  it.  Eve  listened  intently.  A 
*  Chap.  xxii.  10.  f  Verse  25. 
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low  sound,  as  of  whispered  words,  came  upon 
her  ears,  sharpened  as  they  were  by  acute 
agony.  Grasping  Hindlah's  arm  with  a  force 
that  made  her  start,  she  pointed  to  the  en- 
trance, exclaiming,  "  God  have  mercy  on  us ! 
they  are  there."  Those  words  smote  on  the 
maiden's  heart  like  a  death  knell.  She  remem- 
bered her  idle  words,  and  Eve's  reproof,  with 
pain  ;  and  at  once  comprehending  the  extent  of 
their  danger,  a  hope  for  their  escape  rushed 
through  her  mind.  The  room  had  two  en- 
trances, and  fearing  to  speak,  lest  they  should 
be  heard  by  others,  she  silently  directed  the 
attention  of  Eve  towards  their  only  path  of 
safety.  Eve  perceived  her  meaning,  and  both 
were  silently  gliding  through  the  opening, 
when  they  were  drawn  back  with  irresistible 
force  by  the  apostate  and  his  companion. 

"  Didst  thou  think  a  woman's  wiles  would 
again  baffle  men?"  said  Elias,  with  a  scornful 
laugh  and  a  fierce  glance  at  Eve,  who,  powerless 
as  a  child  in  the  nervous  grasp  of  the  Roman, 
had  ceased  to  struggle,  and  stood  perfectly  still. 
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"  No,  no,  my  fair  betrothed,  I  owe  thy  brother 
a  debt  of  vengeance,  which  I  will  now  pay 
with  usurer's  interest.  For  does  not  the  law 
of  which  thou  art  so  fond  say,  Eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  another  debt  to  pay,"  replied 
the  maiden  undauntedly,  gathering  courage 
even  from  her  hopelessness.  "  Thou  hast  to 
repay  my  father  for  his  trusting  affection, — 
for  his  confidence  in  thy  integrity,  his  care  of 
thy  infancy  and  youth.  But  thy  memory, 
like  thyself,  is  treacherous ;  thou  canst  only 
remember  injury,  benefits  are  forgotten.  Better 
that  I  had  suffered  thee  to  perish  when  twenty 
swords  were  at  thy  heart,  than  preserved  thee 
to  incur  more  guilt,  to  have  more  sins  to  atone 
for." 

Elias  did  not  answer  her,  but  turned  to 
Hindlah,  who  lay  half  fainting  in  his  arms. 
"  My  beautiful,"  he  said,  grasping  her  unre- 
sisting hand,  "  thou,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
art  weary  of  solitude,  for  thine  was  a  gay 
joyous  spirit.  Thy  lips  were  ever  bright  with 
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smiles.  Thy  face  wore  a  look  of  gladness. 
Fitter  vvert  thou  for  the  promoter  of  mirth,  than 
the  companion  of  gloom  and  silence."  Hind- 
Jah  looked  at  Eve,  and  shuddered,  she  could 
not  answer. 

"  Where  is  thy  brother?"  said  the  apostate 
again,  addressing  Eve. 

"  My  brother  ?"  she  replied,  "  Oh,  God 
grant  he  may  escape  thee." 

"  Take  that  for  thy  prayer,  girl,"  said  the 
brutal  soldier  who  held  her,  striking  her  vio- 
lently on  the  mouth.  Then  turning  to  Elias, 
he  said  in  Latin,  "  Leave  questioning  about  the 
mute  now,  and  ask  for  the  treasure;  nay,"  he 
continued,  in  the  same  language,  of  which  he 
believed  the  captives  knew  nothing,  "  the  girl 
seems  made  of  stubborn  material,  and  it  were 
as  well  to  use  a  little  artifice ;  promise  to  spare 
the  brother  on  condition  she  give  up  the  gold ; 
words  are  but  breath,  and  afterwards  thou 
mayest  take  thy  fill  of  vengeance." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Elias,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  I  will  spare  his  life,  but  both  his 
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eyes  must  pay  the  loss  of  one  of  mine.     Give 
me  the  cords." 

Servius    handed   over   some   hempen   cords, 
with    which    they    proceeded     to    bind    both 
maidens.     Eve's  garments  were  already  spotted 
with  blood,  from  the  blow  on  her  mouth,  and 
her  lips  and  cheeks  were  deadly   white.      But 
the  greatness  of  her   brother's  danger    raised 
up  all  her  energies  and  nerved  her  to  endure. 
Fortunately  for  her,  she  understood  the  Latin 
tongue.     Hindlah    had    witnessed    the    brutal 
treatment   of  her   companion  with  grief    and 
terror.     She,  too,  had   fears   for  Benoni,  and 
compared  with  his  probable  fate,  her  own  ap- 
peared bright  and  peaceful.     What  could  be 
done  to  save  him,  was  a  question  which  more 
than  once  occurred  to  her  mind.    Could  she  but 
warn  him  of  his  danger ;  but  how,  bound  cap- 
tive as  they  were,  could  this  be  effected  ? 

The  moments  flew  swiftly  by,  each  one 
winged  with  fear;  but  he  came  not.  Benoni 
had  wandered  again  to  the  river  side,  where  he 
had  so  lately  stood  with  Hindlah.  A  burning, 
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absorbing  passion,  had  sprung  up  and  rooted 
in  his  heart  for  the  fair  maiden,  which  was 
the  more  intense  from  its  utter  hopelessness. 
Wherever  her  footstep  had  been,  was  to  him 
holy  ground.  That  cutting  off  of  all  inter- 
course with  the  world  without,  to  her  almost 
insupportable,  was  to  him  happiness,  because 
she  was  then  his,  all  his.  None  but  himself 
could  look  upon  her  beauty.  None  could  tear 
from  him  his  only  treasure.  The  thought  that 
she  one  day.  would  leave  him,  to  become  the 
wife  of  another,  and  he  should  behold  her  no 
more,  was  at  all  times  too  terrible  to  dwell  on. 
Bitterly  he  bewailed  the  misfortune  that  severed 
them  ;  how  ardently  he  longed  to  tell  her  all 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  !  but  vainly  he  essayed 
to  form  a  sound,  a  word.  He  took  from  his 
bosom  the  flowers  she  had  given  him  the  day 
before,  and  kissed  them  with  a  passionate 
idolatry  he  would  have  shuddered  to  behold 
in  another. 

While  he  stood  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
aspect  of  the  night   suddenly  changed  ;    dark 
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and  heavy  clouds  began  to  assemble  from  all 
quarters  of  the  heavens.  The  light  of  the 
moon  was  obscured,  and  heavy  darkness  settled 
on  the  earth,  broken  only  for  a  brief  space  by 
sheets  of  vivid  lightning. 

Benoni  turned  in  the  direction  of  home,  but 
he  walked  slowly,  for  he  loved  to  behold  the 
grandeur  of  nature  in  her  wildest  moods.  Yet, 
as  he  looked,  a  heavy  sadness  fell  upon  his 
heart,  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  coming  ill. 
He  likened  the  night  to  their  own  fate.  Was 
their  calm  to  be  followed  by  a  storm  ? 

Full  of  thought,  he  at  length  reached  the 
court  of  the  dwelling,  entered  the  house,  and 
proceeded  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  his 
companions.  His  steps  were  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  voices ;  he  instantly  recognised  the 
tones  of  Elias ;  then  came  his  sister's  accents, 
low  and  earnest ;  lastly,  Hindlah's,  with  plead- 
ing agony.  Forgetful  of  the  danger  he  incur- 
red, and  remembering  only  those  he  loved  were 
in  peril,  Benoni  drew  aside  the  curtain  and 
entered.  Eve's  firmness  deserted  her  when  she 
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beheld  her  brother ;  her  over-wrought  feelings 
gave  way,  she  burst  into  tears ;  while  Hindlah 
exclaimed, 

"  Fly !  fly  for  thy  life,  Benoni ;  for  my  sake, 
for  Eve's ;  we  are  in  no  danger ;  thou  alone 
art  the  object  of  vengeance." 

Her  words  came  too  late,  Benoni  was  already 
a  prisoner,  and  both  his  captors  were  strongly 
binding  him  with  cords. 

Benoni  did  not  attempt  resistance,  for  he  felt 
it  would  be  vain,  and  might  only  irritate  his 
captors. 

At  a  sign  from  his  companion,  the  Roman 
now  quitted  the  room,  in  search  of  fuel  to 
kindle  a  fire ;  while  Elias  calmly  helped  him- 
self to  some  ripe  grapes  which  lay  on  the  table. 
He  sat  for  some  little  time  in  silence,  only 
broken  by  the  deep  sobs  of  Eve,  whose  agony 
had  become  too  great  for  control. 

Rising  from  his  seat,  the  apostate  took  up 
a  lamp,  and  advancing  to  where  she  stood,  for 
a  moment  gazed  upon  her  pale  countenance. 

Benoni's  heart   swelled  almost  to  bursting, 
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but  he  was  powerless  even  to  utter  the  rage 
he  felt. 

"  Maiden,"  said  Elias,  setting  down  the  lamp, 
but  without  removing  his  eyes  from  her  face ; 
"  thy  brother,  thy  friend,  thyself,  are  in  my 
power,  to  slay  or  to  save.  Thou,  as  my  be- 
trothed wife,  art  mine,  whenever  I  choose  to 
claim  thee ;  and  without  I  release  thee  from 
that  tie,  thou  canst  never  wed  another.  Thy 
cousin  still  lives,  still  loves  thee ;  but  unless 
my  consent  be  first  obtained,  thou  canst  never 
wed  him." 

A  flush  of  wounded  delicacy  mounted  to  the 
pale  cheeks  of  Eve,  as  she  replied  with  maiden 
dignity, 

"  He  who  insults  the  defenceless  is  a  shame 
to  manhood." 

"  Now  heed  me,"  continued  Elias,  with  a 
sneer  at  her  interruption ;  "  on  one  condition 
I  will  free  thy  brother  and  thyself  from  cap- 
tivity, and  give  to  thee  a  release  from  our 
contract,  which  shall  stand  good  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Kesiah  is  dead;  thus  much  I  know 
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from  thy  converse  this  evening.  Give  up  the 
gold  she  so  resolutely  withheld,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  conduct  ye  both  in  safety  to 
your  father,  who  is  in  the  wilderness  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho." 

He  had  purposely  avoided  looking  towards 
Hindlah,  or  mentioning  her  name  during  this 
speech.  A  lingering  mixture  of  good  with  his 
evil  purposes,  or  fear,  perhaps,  of  exciting 
Hindlah's  hate,  had  determined  him  for  the 
present  to  forego  his  vengeance  on  Benoni, 
provided  the  gold  was  given  unto  him.  Hind- 
lah he  considered  as  of  too  little  consequence 
to  Eli's  children  to  weigh  in  comparison  with 
their  own  safety  and  freedom.  But  Eve  was 
too  generous  to  desert  her  beloved  companion, 
even  at  the  price  of  her  own  and  brother's 
lives,  far  less  their  liberty. 

"  Release  Hindlah  also,"  she  said,  in  an  un- 1 
steady  voice ;    "  convey    us    to    a  place  where 
we  may  feel  ourselves  secure ;   I  will  then  re- 
veal to  thee  where  treasure  is  concealed  suf- 
ficient   to    render   thee    and    thy    companion 

VOL.  III.  F 
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wealthy  for  life.  Other  terms  I  will  not 
make,  and  torture  shall  not  wring  my  secret 
from  me." 

"  Eve,  dearest  Eve,  care  not  for  me,"  said 
Hindlah  ;  "  seek  Benoni's  safety  and  thine,  and 
leave  me  to  my  fate ;  for  did  I  not  vow  to 
Kesiah,  on  the  last  day  of  her  existence,  to 
prefer  thy  happiness  to  mine  own?  I  am  ready 
to  fulfil  that  vow." 

Benoni  heard  her,  and  would  have  entreated 
her  to  unsay  her  words;  but  he  could  not 
break  the  bond  that  chained  his  speech,  though 
he  strove  powerfully  for  utterance. 

"  Hindlah,"  answered  Eve,  solemnly,  "  this 
must  not  be;  whithersoever  I  go,  thou  too 
must  follow.  I  will  not  abandon  thee." 

"  It  rests  not  with  thee  to  determine,"  said 
Elias.  "  Hindlah  I  have  long  loved, — adored 
were  the  better  word.  She  stays  with  me  to 
become  my  wife.  Thy  father's  gold  will  be  a 
rich  dowry  for  my  fair  bride." 

"  Never ! "  answered  Eve,  firmly.  "  I  cannot 
resign  her  whom  I  have  loved  as  a  sister,  to 
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such  a  fate.  Thou  mayest  destroy  us  all,  for 
we  are  thy  prisoners ;  but  even  death  is  the 
lesser  evil.  Hindlah,  I  am  his  betrothed  wife, 
and  without  he  release  me  from  that  bond,  my 
life  must  be  spent  in  widowhood.  But,  rather 
than  draw  closer  the  tie  that  unites  us,  I  would 
perish  in  torture." 

"  It  is  not  for  thee  to  choose,"  said  Elias, 
savagely.  "  Servius,"  to  the  Roman  who  had 
re-entered,  "  bring  thy  instrument  hither." 

With  fierce  eagerness,  the  Roman  came  for- 
ward, holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  iron, 
heated  at  one  end,  which  he  brandished  before 
the  eyes  of  the  shrinking  women. 

"  Now,"  said  Elias,  as  he  marked  their 
shuddering  horror,  "  unless  within  five  minutes 
ye  both  take  an  oath  I  shall  prescribe  to  ye, 
that  iron  shall  sear  out  the  eyes  of  Benoni,  so 
that  he  become  blind  as  well  as  dumb." 

A  cold  shiver  passed  through  the   veins  of 
both  maidens.     They  knew  him  capable  of  ful- 
filling his  threat ;  they  looked  towards  Benoni ; 
F  2 
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his  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  it  was  fear  of  the 
oath,  not  the  branding  iron,  that  paled  it. 

"  Decide,"  said  Elias,  calmly,  "  the  moments 
are  fleeting  fast." 

Again  Hindlah  strove  to  express  her  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  herself  for  Benoni;  but  the 
effort  was  too  much,  she  could  only  murmur 
indistinct  words. 

"  Forbear,  Hindlah," — Eve's  voice  was  firm, — 
"  this  must  not  be, — there  is  a  doom  upon  my 
father's  offspring;  they  must  suffer,  but  thou 
mayest  escape  its  fatal  influence ;  it  is  better 
that  my  brother's  body  perish,  than  that  thou 
shouldst  endanger  thy  soul  by  wedding  an  apos- 
tate." 

"  Hindlah,  heed  her  not,"  said  Elias  ;  "  re- 
member, thy  fate  is  in  my  hands  :  fain,  did  time 
allow,  would  I  woo  thee  more  gently.  Hind- 
lahj  wed  me,  and  I  will  be  to  thee  a  true 
and  tender  husband,  and  I  will  guard  thee  as 
a  valued  treasure  from  the  rude  touch  of 
sorrow.  Maiden,  I  have  been  a  doer  of  evil 
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deeds ;  I  have  wrought  much  guilt ;  but  hence- 
forth I  will  repress  the  prompting  of  sin.  I 
have  turned  away  from  the  worship  of  God, 
and  contemned  his  laws ;  but  for  thee,  I  will 
again  worship.  Will  not  thy  task  be  glorious 
to  win  from  guilt  and  idolatry  an  erring,  but 
not  wholly  hardened  sinner  ?" 

"  Elias,"  said  Eve,  with  strong  emotion,  "  I 
am  thy  betrothed  wife,  and  if  my  form  be  less 
graceful,  my  face  less  fair  than  Hindlah,  I  will 
strive  even  more  earnestly  to  fulfil  to  thee  the 
duties  of  a  wife.  Coldness,  misfortune,  tears 
have  been  my  familiar  companions  ;  from  child- 
hood, I  have  learned  to  think,  undismayed,  of 
suffering.  But  she,  so  young,  so  joyous,  and 
lighthearted,  how  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  her 
wither  beneath  the  fire  of  thy  passion?  Let 
Hindlah  and  Benoni  depart  together  ;  I  will 
remain  with  thee,  I  will  give  thee  wealth  ;  I 
will  be  thy  comforter  if  sorrow  assail  thee ;  and 
if,  as  thou  sayest,  one  touch  of  human  feeling, 
one  thought  of  religion  yet  dwell  within  thine 
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heart,  spare  one  whom  God  hath  already  se- 
verely afflicted;  let  Benoni  and  Hindlah  de- 
part." 

"  I  have  spoken,"  said  the  apostate,  gloomily  ; 
"  the  time  is  almost  past.  Servius,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  if  I  forbid  thee  not,  ere  thou  canst 
count  a  hundred,  drive  the  iron  into  the  eyes 
of  thy  captive." 

Again,  with  instinctive  terror,  Eve  glanced 
towards  her  brother.  Agony,  strong  as  death, 
convulsed  his  features ;  it  was  not  the  hissing 
of  the  iron  in  his  ear,  that  brought  the  cold 
dew  to  his  brow — his  own  doom  was  to  him  as 
nought, — he  thought  of  the  terrible  fate  pre- 
pared for  her  he  loved,  and  his  heart  grew  chill. 
Whatever  chanced,  it  was  his  to  suffer ;  but 
she,  oh !  could  not  she  be  spared?  The  anguish 
of  those  few  fleeting  moments,  on  which  hung 
the  destiny  of  all  he  loved !  How  madly  he 
prayed  in  his  heart,  but  prayed  in  vain. 

Hindlah  saw  his  suifering,  and  mistook  the 
cause  ;  without  giving  herself  time  to  think  or 
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pause,  she  took  a  terrible  oath  to  become  the 
wife  of  Elias.  The  words  were  not  half  ut- 
tered, when,  with  a  fearful  shriek,  Benoni 
burst  the  string  that  had  bound  his  tongue  for 
so  many  years. 

"  Hindlah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Hindlah,  for- 
bear !  I  love  thee  wildly,  madly, — thy  words  to 
me  are  worse  than  death."  He  was  too  late — 
the  oath  had  passed  her  lips,  she  was  another's, 
and  the  gift  of  speech  to  him  was  vain. 

"  She  is  mine !"  said  Elias,  with  a  mocking 
laugh.  "  Mine,  mine!" 

His  words  were  unheard,  the  shock  had  been 
too  much — Benoni  lay  as  dead. 

"  My  brother!  O  God,  it  was  my  brother 
spoke,"  cried  Eve,  as  she  sprung  to  his  side. 
One  glance  at  his  features  checked  her  joy, — 
"  He  is  dead,"  she  said,  in  a  low  hollow  whis- 
per. "  Hindlah,  the  heart  that  loved  thee  so 
well  is  stilled  for  ever." 

Elias  had  cut  the  cords  that  bound  her,  and 
Hindlah  came  to  the  side  of  him  she  had  so 
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long  looked  on  as  a  brother.  With  frantic 
energy  she  kissed  his  deathlike  brow,  and  be- 
sought him  to  live,  for  her  sake  she  would  have 
said,  but  the  thought  that  she  was  another's 
pressed  heavily  upon  her,  and  checked  the  half 
uttered  words. 
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IT  was  past  midnight,  and  Eli,  overcome  by 
weariness,  had  sunk  into  a  calm  slumber,  while 
Julius  sat  watching  beside  him.  Hurrying 
thoughts  came  crowding  on  the  young  man's 
brain,  of  past  hopes  of  happiness  which  had 
fleeted  away,  and  left  but  the  gloom  of  des- 
pair. He  thought  of  her  who  had  been,  was 
still,  his  heart's  idol.  Her  helpless,  deserted 
situation  rushed  forcibly  on  his  mind.  He 
longed  to  fly  at  once  to  her  aid  and  support ; 
to  hear  once  more  the  tones  of  her  silvery 
voice.  While  thus  musing,  the  door  opened, 
and  Claudian  Appian  entered.  There  was  a 
look  of  gloom,  of  care  on  his  brow,  which 
startled  Julius. 

"  Prepare   thyself  for  unpleasant    tidings," 
F  3 
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he  said,  when  the  customary  salutation  was 
over.  "  Titus,  learning  thou  wert  a  prisoner, 
taken  in  arms  against  Rome  once  more,  hath 
commanded  that  thou  shalt  be  brought  before 
him  in  chains.  Forgive  me,  Julius,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  embraced  the  young  Hebrew. 
"  Thou  knowest  I  would  not  willingly  peril  thy 
safety." 

"  In  fetters,"  said  Julius  slowly.  "  Oh, 
Claudian,  I  must  then  prepare  for  the  worst. 
Yon  sleeper — his  children, — noble  Roman,  wilt 
thou  not  protect  them  ?" 

Appian  wrung  his  friend's  hands  but  grief 
choked  his  utterance. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Claudian,"  said  Julius,  re- 
turning the  pressure.  "  Thou  wilt  go  to  the 
valley  then  as  soon  as  duty  permits,  and  take 
Eve  and  Benoni  to  Rome  with  thee.  Tell  my 
mother  all  I  have  told  thee,  and  Eve  will 
comfort  her  for  the  loss  of  her  child.  I  am 
ready." 

Emotion  prevented  the  Roman  from  an- 
swering. But  he  summoned  the  soldier  who 
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had  attended  him  by  command  of  Titus,  and 
Julius  was  by  him  heavily  fettered.  No  words 
passed  between  the  friends,  and  in  silence 
they  reached  the  chamber  where  Titus  waited 
them. 

They  were  suffered  to  enter  by  the  slave 
who  guarded  the  door,  and  Julius  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  destroyer  of  his 
country.  The  furniture  of  the  room  rather 
resembled  the  luxurious  arrangements  of  a  Per- 
sian king,  than  the  simple  abode  of  a  Roman 
soldier.  Titus  himself  was  richly  dressed  in  an 
embroidered  tunic  of  Tyrian  purple,  the  seams 
of  which  were  worked  with  gold ;  over  it  he 
wore  a  white  flowing  robe  bordered  with  pur- 
ple, called  a  toga,  the  national  dress  of  a 
Roman.  His  right  arm  was  free,  but  the  toga 
was  gracefully  draped  around  the  left,  form- 
ing a  striking  and  elegant  costume.  His  head 
was  bare,  save  the  long  flowing  yellow  locks 
which  hung  nearly  to  his  shoulders.  On  his 
right-hand  fingers  were  several  rings  of  pure 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  the  golden 
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fringe  on  the  sleeve  of  the  tunic  fell  over  the 
hand. 

The  Roman  general  was  reclining  on  a 
couch,  leaning  on  his  left  elbow,  while  with  his 
right  hand  he  was  writing  rapidly.  He  looked 
up  with  a  frown,  as  the  prisoner  entered  ;  then 
for  some  time  continued  writing  :  at  length  he 
pushed  the  table  from  him,  and  said  in  loud, 
stern  accents, 

"  Let  the  prisoner  advance."  Claudian 
Appian  led  him  forward.  "  Hebrew,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
Julius,  "  thou  hast  been  taken  with  arms 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  And  this,  when 
thou  hast  once  already  been  saved  from  death 
by  my  clemency." 

"  I  did  but  for  Judea,"  answered  Julius, 
"  what  thou  wouldst  have  done  for  Rome  in 
her  situation.  I  saw  her  plundered,  oppressed, 
betrayed,  by  the  Roman  governors  set  over 
her  by  Nero.  Rome  threw  off  her  tyrant,  but 
Judea  was  not  happier.  I  came,  I  saw  her 
wretchedness,  and  I  drew  my  sword  to  aid  her. 
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Rome  was  the  land  of  my  adoption,  but  Judea 
was  the  seat  of  my  religion,  my  native  land. 
Ye  saved  my  life,  'tis  true ;  it  was  the  deed  of 
a  generous  foe ;  but  that  could  not  cancel  the 
duty  I  owed  my  country.'' 

"  Her  own  sons  betrayed  her,"  said  Titus. 

"  The  more  need  she  had  for  true  hearts," 
answered  the  Hebrew.  "  Noble  Titus,  thou 
mayest  condemn  me  to  death,  thou  mayest 
brand  me  with  the  name  of  rebel,  but  never 
was  sword  drawn  in  a  holier  cause  than  mine 
has  been.  This  land  was  given  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;  but 
Rome,  like  Justice  in  the  Grecian  fable,  came 
in  between  Herod  and  Antipater,  took  the 
oyster,  freedom,  and  left  its  semblance.  Is 
Judea  Rome's?  No,  no;  it  is  Israel's.  Other 
masters  may  possess  it,  other  nations  may 
people  it ;  but  the  Hebrew  will  return  unto  it 
again,  and  when  the  name  of  Roman  is  only 
remembered  as  a  tale  of  the  past,  Judea  will 
be  a  great  and  glorious  nation,  above  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth." 
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Titus  smiled  bitterly.  "  Thy  boasted  tem- 
ple," he  said,  "is  in  ashes;  thy  proud  city  is 
low  in  the  dust ;  who  shall  raise  it?  " 

"  God,  in  his  own  good  time,"  answered 
Julius,  solemnly. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  behold  it,"  answered  Titus, 
clapping  his  hands.  A  slave  entered.  "  Convey 
him  below,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Julius,  "  and 
let  him  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods,  ere  I  go 
this  night  to  rest." 

The  cheeks  of  Julius  blanched  not,  as  he 
heard  his  sentence;  but  Claudian  Appian  grew 
pale. 

"  Spare  him,  noble  Titus,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  general ; 
"  he  would  have  perished  with  the  temple,  but 
that  I  promised,  on  the  honour  of  a  Roman, 
that  his  life  should  be  saved." 

"  I  spared  it  once  before,  at  thy  request, 
Claudian  Appian,"  said  the  general,  sternly. 
"  I  protected  his  family  from  danger,  and,  in 
return  for  my  clemency,  I  found  him  in  arms 
against  Rome.  And  thou  thyself,  Claudian 
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Appian,  art  suspected  of  favouring  the  rebels 
whenever  thou  hast  the  power." 

Claudian's  cheek  was  no  longer  pale,  the 
crimson  flush  of  anger  suffused  it ;  but,  for 
Julius,  he  repressed  his  rage,  and  answered 
mildly, 

"  When  was  the  sword  of  Claudian  Appian 
sheathed,  if  Rome  required  it  to  be  drawn? 
When  Titus  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
Claudian  Appian  was  not  distant;  and  once, 
noble  Titus, — I  had  not  avowed  it,  but  to  enforce 
my  petition, — when  thou  wert  struck  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  foe,  and  none  but  myself  was 
near  for  five  minutes'  space,  I,  and  I  alone, 
defended  thee  against  numbers,  until  others 
came  to  our  rescue." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  eye  of  Titus  once 
or  twice  sought  the  face  of  the  suppliant,  while 
thoughts  to  which  he  would  not  give  utterance, 
struggled  in  his  breast.  But  when  he  again 
spoke  his  accents  were  cold  and  measured. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  truly,"  he  said,  and  a 
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shade  of  emotion  crossed  his  stern  features; 
"  Titus  is  yet  thy  debtor  for  a  life." 

"  Cancel  the  debt,"  said  Appian  boldly ; 
"  for  myself  I  need  nothing ;  but  save  his  life," 
he  pointed  to  Julius,  "  and  I  will  pray  the  gods 
to  bless  thee." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Titus  proudly  ;  "  life  I 
grant  him,  but  not  liberty  ;  henceforth  he  is 
mine  own  slave." 

"  Titus,  I  thank  thee,"  answered  Claudian 
Appian,  speaking  through  his  teeth,  with  scorn 
and  bitterness.  "  The  son  of  Rome's  emperor 
hath  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude,  as  a  merchant 
pays  his  debt  of  gold,  the  just  due  and  no  more. 
But  know,  proud  prince,  Claudian  Appian 
scorns  such  payment.  Julius,"  he  continued, 
in  softer  tone,  as  he  looked  toward  his  friend, 
"  I  know  thy  noble  nature  too  well,  not  to  be- 
lieve that  slavery  to  thee  would  be  worse  than 
death.  But  I  swear  by  the  immortal  gods, 
should  such  be  thy  fate,  the  last  male  of  the 
house  of  Appian  will  descend  with  thee  to  the 
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shades;  whatever  be  thy  fate  I  will  share  it." 
Shame,  anger,  admiration,  each  struggled  in 
the  breast  of  Titus  for  mastery.  He  looked 
first  at  the  Hebrew,  then  at  the  Roman,  but 
kept  silent. 

"  Claudian,"  said  Julius,  with  much  emo- 
tion, "  noble  Roman,  thy  generosity  wrings 
from  me  what  fear  had  never  done,  tears,  tears 
of  sorrow,  —  not  for  my  own  doom,  riot  even  for 
thy  generous  love,  though  I  feel  that  deeply  — 
but  because  thy  immortal  soul  is  in  danger  of 
perishing.  Claudian,  the  gods  thou  adorest 
are  but  false  gods.  But  rny  God  is  the  God 
of  love  and  truth  —  Eternal,  Omnipotent.  He, 
he  alone  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  all  living  things.  Claudian,  my  hours  are 
numbered  —  I  have  not  time  to  tell  thee  all 
God's  power  and  mercy.  But  Eli  —  Eve  —  my 
Claudian,  thou  wilt  listen  to  them,  wilt  thou 
not  ?  and  they  will  convince  thee  how  vain  is 
thy  creed." 

Appian  seemed  deeply  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  Hebrew's  words,  and  after  a 
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moment's  silence  he  said,  "  Julius,  if  it  is  thy 
wish,  I  will  worship  thy  God  also,  although  I 
have  heard  it  said  in  Rome,  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  concealed  within  their  sacred  place, 
was  the  head  of  an  ass."* 

"  It  is  false,"  answered  Julius,  "  we  worship 
no  created  thing  ;  we  feel  in  all  things  the  pre- 
sence of  a  God.  We  behold  around  us  the 
evidence  of  his  power,  and  our  hearts  are 
poured  out  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good." 

"  Peace,"  interposed  Titus,  as  Claudian  was 
about  to  reply.  "  Hebrew,  thou  hast  thy 
choice,  death  or  slavery  —  decide  quickly." 

"  Death,"  answered  Julius  undauntedly. 

"  Be  it  so,  away  with  him.  But  do  thou, 
Claudian  Appian,  remain  ;  I  have  need  of  thy 
presence." 

With  a  sob  that  all  his  firmness  could  not 
repress,  the  young  Roman  once  more  bade  his 


*  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  relates  this  monstrous  fable  as  a 
received  fact. 
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friend  farewell ;  then,  collecting  himself,  stood 
before  Titus  rigid  and  calm. 

"  Claudian,"  said  the  general,  "  for  what 
thou  hast  this  night  said  and  done,  I  might 
have  condemned  thee  to  death  as  a  just  punish- 
ment. Grief  and  rashness  have  made  thee 
forget  thy  duty.  Go,  I  pardon  thee." 

"  Prince,"  replied  Appian,  rage  and  despair 
overcoming  every  other  feeling,  "  I  have  heard 
that  from  thee,  this  night,  which  none  other 
should  have  said  to  an  Appian,  and  lived. 
Thou  hast  accused  me  of  favouring  rebellion ; 
thou  hast  refused  my  prayer,  when  I  lay  pro- 
strate before  thee  ;  yes,  prostrate  at  thy  feet, 
like  the  humblest  slave  of  thy  house.  My 
sword,"  he  continued,  as  he  flung  it  from  him, 
"  has  been  stained  to  the  hilt  in  the  blood  of 
Rome's  enemies,  but  it  shall  call  me  master 
no  more  ;  I  will,  like  Hercules,  turn  my  sword 
into  a  distaff.  Farewell,  Titus  Flavian,  I  loved 
thee  well ;  but  thou  hast  tried  me  too  far,  my 
affection  has  turned  to  bitterness." 

"Stay,  stay,"  said  Titus,  eagerly,  as  he  was 
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about  to  depart ;  "  Appian,  I  will  not  lose  thee 
thus ;  thy  friend  shall  be  free.  Ho,  Marcus  !" 
to  a  slave  without,  "  bid  them  strike  off  the 
fetters  of  the  prisoner  who  left  us  but  now,  and 
bring  him  hither  again." 

Claudian  listened,  yet  the  words  of  Titus 
produced  no  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
face, — no  word  of  thankfulness  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  as  if  he 
vainly  strove  to  gather  meaning  from  that 
which  he  heard.  But  the'  entrance  of  Julius 
at  once  awakened  anew  the  tide  of  feeling  ; 
with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  he  rushed  into  the 
outstretched  arms  of  his  friend.  Titus  dashed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  on  their 
emotion  ;  and  in  that  moment,  he  felt  that 
the  sweetest,  noblest  effort  of  power  is  to  save. 

"  Take  thy  sword,  Claudian,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile.  "  So,  for  a  Jewish  boy,  thou  wouldst 
have  deprived  Rome  of  a  citizen." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  first  faint  tinge  of  morning  had  just  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  when  Elias  entered  the 
apartment  where  Eve,  Hindlah,  and  Benoni 
had  passed  the  night,  and  bade  Eli's  children 
prepare  to  depart,  as  they  had  a  long  journey 
before  them.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  description 
of  the  parting ;  the  wild  anguish  of  Hindlah, 
the  calm  deep  sorrow  of  Eve,  or  the  settled 
despair  of  Benoni ;  they  severed,  perhaps,  for 
ever,  who,  since  they  first  met,  had  never  been 
a  day  from  each  other ;  and  even  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  we  feel  separation.  Sullen 
despondency  had  succeeded  in  the  heart  of 
Benoni  to  the  struggle  of  passion.  Passively 
he  submitted  to  the  Roman  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  their  journey;  Eve  strove  vainly  to 
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gain  a  look,  a  sign  from  him ;  he  heeded  her 
not.  When  the  grief  of  parting  from  Hindlah 
had  somewhat  abated,  dark  fears  of  treachery 
began  to  take  possession  of  her  mind.  Elias 
was  to  join  their  party  at  midday  ;  but  he  came 
not.  She  strove  to  gain  a  word  from  the 
Roman ;  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  un- 
derstand her  language.  Their  way  had  hitherto 
been  upon  a  lonely  and  deserted  track,  where 
there  was  neither  sign  nor  sound  of  human  be- 
ing. The  maiden  grew  faint  and  weary  ;  un- 
used to  fatigue,  and  exhausted  from  want  of 
food,  of  which  she  had  tasted  none  since  the 
preceding  evening,  she  at  length  entreated  the 
Roman,  in  his  own  language,  to  stop  and  rest 
awhile,  for  she  was  fainting  from  heat,  thirst, 
and  fatigue.  Dismounting  from  his  mule, 
Servius  assisted  the  maiden  from  hers  also, 
and  loosened  the  bonds  that  bound  Benoni  to 
his  animal.  He  gave  them  some  ripe  fruits 
which  he  gathered,  and  Eve  strove  but  vainly 
to  extract  from  Servius  whither  he  was  leading 
them. 
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"  We  shall  soon  behold  my  father,  I  trust  ?" 
she  said,  timidly. 

"  Perchance  thou  mayest,"  he  replied,  coldly  ; 
"  here  we  shall  rest  till  nightfall,  when  I  shall 
resign  thee  into  the  care  of  others." 

With  this  scanty  information,  Eve  was  forced 
to  rest  satisfied  ;  but  she  knew  the  truth  too 
soon.  When  night  fell,  they  were  both  in 
slavery. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
which  had  witnessed  their  departure  from 
home,  when  two  men,  both  of  whom  seemed 
wearied  by  travel,  entered  the  valley  in 
which  stood  the  house  of  Eli.  The  sun  had 
long  set ;  but  the  clear  starlit  sky  gave  a  soft- 
ened hue  to  every  object,  tinging  it  with  sub- 
dued beauty,  and  hiding  from  the  eyes  of  the 
weary  wayfarers,  how  desolate  it  had  become. 

As  Eli  approached  his  own  dwelling,  the 
moon  broke  through  the  light  and  shadowy 
clouds  which  had  gathered,  as  it  were,  in  sport 
around  her  disk,  and  her  beams  fell  full  upon 
tree,  fount,  and  flower ;  and  as  he  looked  again 
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and  again  on  his  beautiful  home,  a  yearning 
tenderness  filled  his  heart  for  the  children  he 
had  once  so  lightly  prized  ;  and  tears  of  shame 
stole  down  his  cheeks. 

"  We  shall  behold  them  soon,"  he  said, 
as  he  saw  the  frame  of  Julius  shaken  by  the 
violence  of  emotion,  "  and  we  will  not  again 
part." 

They  entered  the  outer  court,  and  to  their 
utter  amazement  beheld  the  house-gate  open, 
and  no  trace  of  those  who  usually,  at  that  hour, 
sat  by  the  great  fountain,  to  enjoy  the  coolness 
of  evening.  With  dread  depicted  on  his  coun- 
tenance, the  Pharisee,  followed  by  his  nephew, 
who  shared  his  alarm,  flew  from  room  to  room, 
but  all  alike  were  silent  and  deserted.  In  the 
apartment  where  Benoni  and  Eve  had  spent 
the  last  night,  a  rich  shawl  lay  on  the  ground. 
Julius  recognised  it  as  one  he  had  himself  given 
to  his  cousin.  There  were  other  signs  of  the 
rooms  having  been  recently  inhabited  ;  and  Eli 
wildly  shouted  his  children's  names, — the  echoes 
of  his  own  voice  alone  answered  him :  while 
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Julius,   more  calm,  but  equally  agonized,  re- 
newed his  search  in  vain. 

"  Fool !  fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  alarm  myself," 
said  the  Pharisee,  with  an  hysterical  laugh. 
"  Julius,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  treasure- 
house.  Come  hither  with  me." 

But  they  were  again  disappointed.  Part  of 
the  wealth  had  been  removed,  and  there  were 
traces  of  the  rooms  having  been  used  for  habi- 
tation, but  yet  they  were  empty. 

As  the  conviction  that  his  children  were  gone 
forced  itself  on  Eli,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  rent  his  clothes,  tore  his  hair,  and 
uttered  cries  of  frantic  despair :  thus  passed 
the  night,  and  the  morrow  brought  added  mi- 
sery. The  whole  district  was  unpeopled,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wretched  fugitives,  who 
hid  themselves  when  strangers  approached. 
They  could  find  no  trace  of  the  lost  ones. 

After  days,  weeks,  passed  in  vain  search, 
Julius  at  length  prevailed  on  Eli  to  accompany 
him  to  his  father's  house,  and  reckless  now  of 
what  befel  him,  Eli  embarked  for  Rome,  landed 
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at  Brundusium,  proceeded  to  the  Eternal  City, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  abode  of  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  the  Pharisee.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
sabbath.  Joseph  was  just  preparing  to  go  to 
the  synagogue,  his  wife  was  kindling  the 
sabbath-lamp,  and  preparing  the  evening  meal 
against  his  return,  while  she  occasionally  con- 
versed with  the  maiden  who  assisted  her  light 
labours,  in  sorrowful  tones,  upon  the  over- 
whelming national  calamity  which  had  befallen 
God's  people.  The  abode  was  filled  with  fugi- 
tive Jews,  lately  arrived  from  the  holy  city; 
but  amongst  them  Helena  had  vainly  sought 
tidings  of  her  only  child.  That  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  she  knew 
from  his  own  letters ;  but  whether  he  had  died 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  or  lived  in  slavery, 
the  unhappy  mother  knew  not.  She  was  dis- 
cussing, for  the  thousandth  time,  about  her 
hopes  and  fears,  when  a  slave  entered,  and  told 
her,  there  were  two  strangers  at  the  gate,  who 
had  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  could  give  her 
tidings  of  her  son.  The  heart  of  the  mother 
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bounded,  and  her  cheek  grew  pale  with  mingled 
hope  and  fear,  as  she  bade  the  slave  admit  the 
strangers. 

"  It  is  better,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  I 
should  know  his  fate,  than  go  on  thus  in  dread- 
ful uncertainty,"  and  throwing  a  veil  over  her 
head,  she  waited  impatiently  the  coming  of  the 
Hebrews.  Joseph  had  already  conducted  them 
to  the  hall,  where  slaves  brought  water  to  wash 
their  feet,  and  perfumes  to  anoint  them  with. 
This  both  refused :  they  had  come  from  a  land 
of  mourning,  they  said,  and  they  would  neither 
put  on  festive  attire  nor  anoint  themselves. 

Joseph  looked  at  the  younger  stranger,  and 
as  he  spoke,  that  voice,  those  features,  reminded 
him  of  his  child ;  yet  he  was  paler,  thinner,  and 
sadder,  than  he  had  ever  known  his  boy.  Helena 
excited,  anxious,  as  the  moments  flew  by,  de- 
termined no  longer  to  remain  within,  and  while 
Joseph  was  yet  gazing,  she  sprang  past  him, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  young  man.  The 
heart  of  the  mother  spoke  at  once, — with  a  cry 
of  joy  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and  fondly, 
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fervently  blessed  him ;  nor  was  the  father's 
blessing  long  withheld.  Eli  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands  and  wept,  as  he  beheld  the  joy  of  the 
happy  parents.  When  the  first  burst  of  emo- 
tion was  past,  Julius  remembered  his  uncle. 

"  I  have  brought  thee,  my  father,"  he  said, 
"  an  unhappy  man,  who,  deprived  of  country, 
children  and  home,  is  come  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  abode  of  his  last  living  relative.  Have  I 
done  wrong  in  assuring  thy  father's  son  of  wel- 
come beneath  thy  rooftree  ?" 

"  God  will  bless  thee  for  thy  thoughtful 
love,"  said  Joseph,  as  he  hastened  to  embrace 
the  brother  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
estranged. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LIVIA  APPIAN  had  returned  to  Rome,  although 
Claudian  was  still  absent,  and  under  the  care 
of  a  relative,  who  was  much  addicted  to 
gaiety,  was  leading  a  wild  and  dissipated 
life,  striving  to  efface,  by  a  round  of  reckless 
gaiety,  the  remembrance  of  disappointed  love. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Julius,  often  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  course  she  was  pur- 
suing, but  vainly :  Livia  would  weep  and  pro- 
mise amendment,  but  still  her  days  were  spent 
in  the  Circus  or  at  the  Theatre,  and  her  nights 
in  feasting;  and  Helena,  accustomed  to  strict 
seclusion,  heard  with  horror,  that  both  sexes 
mingled  in  scenes  of  festivity  together.  Gradu- 
ally she  became  estranged  from  the  young 
Roman  maiden,  and  now  they  seldom  met. 
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Livia  had  heard  of  the  return  of  Julius,  and 
she  sent  to  solicit  a  visit  from  him. 

Livia  Appian  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves, 
one  of  whom  was  arranging  her  glossy  hair, 
while  another  was  fastening  on  her  small  foot 
a  richly  embroidered  slipper,  a  third  adorned 
her  neck  and  arms  with  jewels,  and  a  fourth 
held  before  her  a  mirror  of  polished  silver. 
The  features  of  the  last  were  very  sad  and  pale. 
Though  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  slave, 
she  wore  over  her  head  an  eastern  veil.  Her 
raven  hair  was  put  back  from  her  brow,  and 
the  disengaged  hand  was  pressed  to  her  temples 
as  if  to  still  their  throbbing. 

The  slave  who  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Livia,  was 
the  daughter  of  Eli. 

The  apartment  in  which  Livia  sat  was  mag- 
nificently painted  in  subjects  from  Roman  and 
Grecian  history,  evidently  drawn  by  a  master 
hand.  Baskets  of  flowers,  ornaments,  and 
sculptures  were  tastefully  disposed  around  the 
room.  On  a  marble  pedestal  in  a  small  recess 
stood  a  statue  of  Juno,  and  in  an  opposite 
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recess  one  of  Jupiter.  Near  the  Roman  lady 
stood  a  tripod  table  of  wood,  the  feet  gilt. 
From  time  to  time  the  Jewish  maiden  raised 
her  heavy  eyes  to  the  face  of  Livia,  gazing  ad- 
miringly on  her  loveliness,  so  different  from 
that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  behold.  The 
eyes  of  bright  blue,  the  smooth  ivory  brow,  the 
vermilion  tinted  cheek,  and  sparkling  yellow- 
locks,  charmed  from  their  novelty.  Yet  the 
retiring  Jewish  maiden  loved  not  the  bold 
glances  of  her  fair  mistress.  Eve  thought  of 
Hindlah,  of  her  sunny  complexion,  glittering 
eye  and  raven  hair.  The  Roman  lady's  beauty 
was  cold  compared  to  hers. 

The  last  finish  was  put  to  Livia's  dress,  her 
attendants  dismissed,  and  she  sat  gazing  upon 
the  small  mirror  she  held,  although,  in  reality, 
she  was  thinking  of  far  different  features  than 
the  polished  surface  presented ;  and,  as  if 
answering  to  her  thoughts,  a  young  man  glided 
into  the  room,  and  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Livia ! " 

She  turned  her  head,  while  a  look  of  gladness 
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lighted  up  her  fair  cheek,  and  springing  from 
her  seat,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  He 
pressed  a  brother's  kiss  on  her  brow,  then 
gently  placed  her  again  on  her  seat,  and  stood 
beside  her. 

"  Thou  art  changed,  Julius,"  she  said,  gazing 
intently  on  his  face,  "  much  changed.  Thou 
art  paler,  thinner  than  when  we  parted.  The 
smile  hath  left  thy  lips,  and  there  is  care 
marked  on  thy  brow.  What  has  befallen  thee 
since  we  last  met?" 

"I  have  been  a  soldier,  Livia,"  he  replied, 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  and  in  the  course  of  my 
career  I  have  seen  that  which  might  have  sad- 
dened a  colder  heart.  But  thou,  too,  art  changed, 
Livia,"  he  continued  gravely,  "  and  for  the 
worse.  The  maiden  blush  hath  left  thy  cheek, 
and  paint  supplies  its  place.  Instead  of  the 
careless  ringlets  sporting  over  thy  fair  neck, 
thy  hair  is  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  vain 
women.  Thy  modest  robes  are  changed  for 
jewels,  and  many-coloured  garments ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  thy  heart  has  lost  its  purity  by 
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consorting  with  the  wicked  and  unworthy. 
Forgive  me,  Livia,  my  sister,  if  my  speech  be 
harsh.  It  is  affection  for  thee  dictates  it. 
Claudian,  how  would  it  grieve  his  noble  heart 
to  see  thee  thus  !  " 

"  Why,  this  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  Livia, 
rising  from  her  seat,  while  her  cheeks,  brow, 
and  neck  flushed,  and  every  limb  trembled 
with  passion  ;  "  thy  cold  and  prudent  mother, 
who  in  a  freer  land  retains  the  customs  that 
bind  thy  countrywomen  like  bands  of  iron, 
hath  taught  thee  to  insult  me.  Dost  thou, 
does  she,  think  a  young  noble  Roman  hides 
herself  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  like  one  of 
the  soulless  creatures  of  thine  own  barbarian 
land  ?  And  yet,"  she  continued,  her  voice 
growing  softer,  while  tears  filled  her  eyes  and 
stole  down  her  cheeks,  "  for  thy  sake  I  would 
have  done  much  ;  for  since  I  first  knew  the 
passion's  name,  I  have  loved  thee,  Julius.  I 
knew  little,  cared  less  for  distinction  of  religion, 
but  thy  stern  creed  forbade  thee  to  wed  with 
those  of  another  faith,  and  I  heard  with  pangs 
G  3 
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such  as  Prometheus  felt  when  the  vulture  first 
began  to  gnaw  his  heart,  that  thou  wert  going 
to  Palestine  to  seek  a  wife  amongst  thine  own 
people.  You  left  Rome,  and  the  sun  seemed 
darkened — all  earth  had  grown  indifferent  to 
me.  Claudian  had  received  a  command  in 
Palestine,  and  on  my  knees  I  entreated  him  to 
let  me  go  with  him.  He  thought  affection  for 
him  dictated  the  request.  Alas!  alas!  it  was 
another  passion.  In  thine  own  land  we  heard 
nought  of  thee,  until  that  night  at  Jericho, 
when  I  saw  thee ;  but  thou  hadst  neither  word 
nor  glance  for  Li  via.  Then,  in  my  despair,  I 
betrayed  to  Claudian  the  passion  that  consumed 
me.  I  saw,  I  felt  he  despised  me,  and  I  could 
not  bear  his  scorn.  For  days  and  days  I 
secluded  myself  from  his  sight,  and  prayed  the 
Fates  to  sever  the  thread  of  my  existence. 
At  length  Claudian  would  see  me.  He  spoke 
kindly,  tenderly,  but  tears  were  my  only  reply ; 
and,  weary  with  my  folly,  he  upbraided  me  for 
my  weakness.  I  grew  angry — I  replied  pas- 
sionately;  and — and — we  parted;  in  sullenness 
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on  my  side,  sorrow  on  his.  The  next  day  he 
insisted  on  my  leaving  Palestine.  I  came  to 
Rome,  determined  to  hide  by  reckless  gaiety 
the  sorrow  that  blighted  this  heart.  Thou 
wilt  scorn  me  for  this  confession,  Julius ; "  her 
tones  grew  low  and  subdued ;  "  thou  wilt  say, 
perchance,  that  a  maiden  of  thy  people  would 
have  died  ere  one  should  even  guess  her  secret ; 
and  I  shall  have  thy  hate  to  encounter,  as  well 
as  Claudian's." 

Julius  had  listened  to  Livia's  avowal  with 
pain  and  astonishment.  He  felt  that  his  con- 
duct towards  her  had  been  ever  kind — as  a 
brother  to  a  sister — but  not  more.  Her  fiery 
temper,  the  absence  of  that  gentle  and  womanly 
virtue  so  dear  to  him,  would,  had  her  faith 
been  as  his,  have  prevented  his  ever  bestowing 
a  warmer  affection  on  Li  via ;  and  that  she, 
unsought,  loved  him,  seemed  almost  incredible, 
though  her  own  lips  had  avowed  it.  "  Livia ! " 
he  said,  at  length,  gathering  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  speak;  "Livia,  I  would  that 
thou  hadst  not  uttered,  or  I  had  not  heard 
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what  has  this  day  passed  thy  lips.  For  thine 
own  sake,  for  thy  noble,  generous  brother's, 
conquer  this  weakness,  unworthy  thy  high 
lineage,  and  spotless  name.  Forget  what  has 
passed  between  us,  and  we  will  still  be  brother 
and  sister.  Resume  thy  maiden  dignity — thy 
former  self ;  so  that  Claudian  Appian  shall 
find  on  his  return  the  Livia  of  other  days.  I 
will  not  s'ay  I  pity  thee,"  he  continued,  more 
tenderly,  "  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Appian  should  be  above  such  feeling;  but  I 
grieve,  sincerely  grieve,  for  the  pain  I  have  so 
unintentionally  inflicted  on  thy  young  heart." 

Livia  bowed  her  head  in  shame,  and  wept 
tears  of  bitter  agony;  and  a  sigh  she  could 
not  repress,  broke  from  her  heaving  bosom. 
"Leave  me,  Julius,"  she  said,  "leave  me  now, 
and  when  we  again  meet,  thou  shalt  find  Livia 
Appian  knows  what  is  befitting  her  sex  and 
station.  Nay,  do  not  speak,  I  could  not  bear 
it  now." 

Tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  Julius  as  he 
turned  away,  and  left  her  alone. 
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Livia  listened  intently  until  the  last  sound 
of  his  footsteps  was  lost  in  distance ;  then 
flinging  herself  on  a  couch,  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  cushion,  and  sobbed  aloud.  "  Why  this 
is  well,"  she  said,  again  raising  herself  and 
laughing  bitterly,  "  my  resolution  is  indeed 
firm,  since  a  moment's  absence  shakes  it.  But 
it  shall  not  be  thus,  proud,  cold-hearted  man ; 
for  thee  I  would  have  forsaken  religion,  country, 
kin ;  and  thou  must  plead  a  difference  of  faith, 
as  if  thine  could  not  be  mine  also.  I  will 
be  calm,  cold,  and  severe,  henceforth.  I  will 
not  again  lay  bare  my  heart  to  him.  He  shall 
not  see  how  madly,  how  vainly  I  love." 

With  an  effort  of  calmness,  which  partially 
succeeded,  she  approached  the  door,  and  bade 
some  of  her  attendants  summon  the  Hebrew 

slave  Eve. 

i 

When  the  Jewish  maiden  entered,  she  per- 
ceived that  her  mistress  had  been  weeping 
violently,  and  was  still  greatly  agitated. 

"  Sit,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  cushion  at  her 
feet.  "  I  sent  for  thee  that  thou  shouldst  tell 
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me  something  of  thy  people.  All  Rome  is 
full  of  them,  for  to-morrow  is  the  triumph  of 
Titus.  Men  say  that  thine  is  a  barbarous 
nation,  governing  themselves  by  peculiar  laws, 
and  keeping  sternly  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  others,  deeming  themselves  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  the  world;  that  they  scoff  at  the 
gods  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  worship 
an  invisible  Deity,  who  hath  neither  statue  nor 
painting  erected  to  his  honour." 

"  Thou  hast  been  in  Palestine,  lady,"  said 
Eve,  "  and  probably  hast  conversed  with  wise 
men,  more  skilled  to  converse  of  religion  than 
a  simple  maiden,  who,  until  she  was  sold  to 
slavery,  had  never  left  her  own  peaceful  and 
secluded  dwelling." 

"  It  was  of  thee,  and  not  of  thy  wise  men, 
whose  learning  is  too  heavy  for  my  light  under- 
standing, that  I  asked  information,"  answered 
Livia. 

Eve  bowed  her  head,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  Perchance,"  she  said,  "  my  words 
may  anger  thee ;  but  since  thou  hast  asked, 
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I  must  speak  truth.  My  creed  teaches  us  that 
it  is  sinful  to  pay  worship  to  stocks  and  stones, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  beings  whose 
nature  is  fallible  as  our  own ;  and  in  what  have 
the  recorded  actions  of  those  ye  call  gods,  dif- 
fered from  the  acts  of  men  governed  by  their 
own  wild  passions?  But  my  God,"  she  con- 
tinued, while  a  proud  glow  lighted  her  cheeks, 
"  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  love,  Omnipotent  and 
Omnipresent.  He  singled  out  Israel  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  gave  to  my  people 
a  holy  law,  full  of  wise  and  blessed  ordinances. 
Numberless  are  the  miracles  he  performed  to 
free  them  from  oppression,  and  show  his  love 
for  Israel.  While  my  people  kept  the  law, 
they  were  great  and  happy.  But  when  they 
turned  aside  from  the  truth  and  followed  the 
ways  of  the  heathen,  he  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  idolater." 

"  It  is  not  the  history,  but  the  customs  of 
thy  people  I  would  learn,"  said  Livia,  im- 
patiently ;  "  thy  men,"  her  voice  faltered — "  is 
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it  forbidden  them  to  wed,  save  amongst  their 
own  tribes  ?  " 

Eve  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  as  she 
bent  eagerly  forward,  betraying,  by  her  varying 
colours,  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  question, 
and  slowly  answered,  "  They  are  forbidden  to 
do  so." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WE  must  now  return  to  Hindlah,  whom  we 
left  at  the  moment  she  had  separated  herself, 
by  an  awful  vow,  from  the  only  two  she  loved 
on  earth.  When  Eve  and  her  brother  were 
sold  to  slavery,  the  apostate  loaded  himself 
with  Eli's  wealth,  and  set  out  for  Berytus, 
where  Titus  then  was  celebrating  the  birthday 
of  Vespasian,  by  immolating  hundreds  of  He- 
brew captives,  either  as  gladiators  or  combating 
with  wild  beasts.  From  thence  Elias  took 
his  young  wife  to  Antioch,  and  settled  there. 
Then  began  her  bitterest  trial ;  instead  of  join- 
ing the  persecuted  and  oppressed  synagogue, 
the  apostate  scrupled  not  to  lay  incense  on 
the  altar  of  Diana  and  other  heathen  deities. 
Hindlah's  tears  and  remonstrances  were  alike 
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vain  to  deter  him.  For  a  time,  while  his  love 
survived,  he  bore  with  her  reproaches.  But, 
alas  !  the  sparkling  beauty  which  had  won  his 
admiration,  soon  faded  beneath  the  iron  pres- 
sure of  sorrow.  Her  eyes  grew  dull  and  lustre- 
less ;  the  rose  forsook  her  lips  and  cheeks ;  the 
gay  smile  was  seen  no  more.  By  degrees, 
Elias  shunned  her  presence,  and  at  length 
allowed  many  days  to  pass  ere  he  visited  her 
chamber,  leaving  her  to  the  dull  seclusion  of 
an  eastern  wife.  Yet  for  this  she  was  thank- 
ful ;  it  left  her  more  time  for  the  exercise  of 
her  religion. 

Darker  times  came  on  ;  the  Antiochians  still 
further  oppressed  the  already  fainting  people  of 
Israel,  and  asked  of  Titus  permission  to  ex- 
tirpate them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
the  Roman  conqueror  was  already  sated  with 
slaughter.  He  bade  them  spare — not  so  the 
apostate  Elias.  From  the  housetop,  Hindlah 
saw  him  urging  on  the  populace  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  unhappy  Jews.  From  that 
hour,  Hindlah  hated  her  husband ;  the  look, 
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the  tone  of  Benoni  had  never  been  effaced 
from  her  memory,  and  now  that  night,  that 
fearful  night  came  vividly  before  her.  The 
dumb  had  spoken,  to  forbid  her  union  ;  but 
spoken,  alas  !  too  late. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  above  event, 
Elias  brought  home  a  Hebrew  slave,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  Hindlah  as  her  own  attendant. 

She  was  a  woman  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  bearing  marks  of  long  struggles  with  ad- 
versity. Her  features  were  exquisitely  formed, 
but  they  looked  like  marble,  her  lips  and  cheeks 
were  so  deadly  white.  She  wore  no  hair,  and 
the  close  white  turban,  with  its  many  folds, 
the  plain  robe  of  linen,  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  a  corpse  in  its  grave  clothes,  rather 
than  that  of  a  living,  breathing  being.  She 
rarely  spoke ;  never  unless  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  then  merely  answered  the  question  put  to 
her.  Strict  even  to  bigotry  in  her  faith,  Dora 
abhorred  the  wretch  who  had  sold  himself  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  lived  shame- 
lessly amongst  the  heathen,  practising  their 
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abominations.  Hindlah,  always  impetuous,  at- 
tached herself  to  this  woman.  Unaccustomed 
to  control  her  feelings,  Hindlah  now  gave  free 
vent  to  her  passion.  She  imparted  without 
scruple  to  her  confidant  all  the  hate  and  scorn 
she  felt  for  him  who  called  her  wife.  Dora 
grieved  that  that  young  and  lovely  being  should 
be  espoused  to  such  a  fate,  but  she  could  only 
sympathise  with  her. 

It  was  a  wild  and  stormy  night  in  winter, 
and  Hindlah  sat  in  her  own  apartment,  with 
Dora  by  her  side,  employed  at  the  needle. 
Hindlah's  arms  were  crossed  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  dark  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  A 
book  lay  on  the  table  beside  her ;  she  tried  to 
read,  but  the  hurrying  thoughts  that  filled  her 
soul  absorbed  her  too  much.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  her  father's  death,  and  the  memorial 
lamp  burned  dimly  on  the  hearth,  and  ever  and 
anon  as  she  looked  towards  it,  dim  memories  of 
the  past  stirred  within  her  heart.  Tears  stole 
into  her  eyes,  but  not  a  drop  fell  on  her  fevered 
cheek.  Suddenly  Hindlah  bent  her  head  for- 
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ward  and  listened  eagerly,  as  a  shout  of  laughter, 
from  a  distant  apartment,  broke  on  her  ear, 
and  she  stamped  her  small  foot  on  the  ground 
with  a  fierce  gesture  ;  then  dashing  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  arose  from  her  seat,  and  paced 
the  room  in  anger.  At  this  moment  the  veil 
of  the  entrance  was  drawn  back,  and  Elias, 
flushed  with  wine,  staggered  in.  Hindlah  shrank 
from  him  with  instinctive  loathing,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  veil,  covered  her  face  with  it. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  fair  wife,"  he  said  jestingly, 
as  he  strove  to  remove  the  covering,  "  withhold 
not  from  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance." 

"  Forbear,  forbear  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  whose  sternness  for  a  moment  awed  him; 
"is  this  a  night  for  light  jests?"  She  pointed 
to  the  dim  lamp  as  she  spoke. 

He  laughed  as  he  said,  "  Fairest,  I  hold  not 
with  such  idle  ceremonies.  Mine  is  a  more 
genial  creed.  It  laughs  at  fasts  and  penance. 
The  gods  of  wine  and  love  are  mine  only 
deities." 

"  Thine  !  "  she  replied,  in  a  tone  and  accent 
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of  bitter  contempt ;  "  such  religions  are  suited 
to  such  votaries.  Go  to  thy  swinish  com- 
panions, thy  soulless  partners  in  debauch,  and 
leave  me  to  a  solitude  more  grateful  than  thy 
presence." 

"Woman!"  passion  nearly  choked  his  ut- 
terance, "one  other  such  word,  and  I  cleave 
thee  to  the  earth !  Beware  how  thou  tamperest 
with  my  mood." 

"  Ay,  threaten,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
hate  and  defiance.  "  Renegade !  persecutor  of 
God's  people  !  ingrate  worshipper  of  false 
gods !  I  know  by  fatal  experience  thy  cruel, 
remorseless  temper,  but  fear  thee  not.  I  am 
changed,"  she  continued  hoarsely,  "from  what 
thou  hast  known  me.  No  longer  the  gay  girl 
whose  life  was  like  the  bright  days  of  summer, 
all  light  and  mirth.  The  gladness  of  my  heart 
is  blighted.  I  am  what  thou  hast  made  me — 
a  being  who,  having  nought  to  hope,  can  have 
nought  to  fear.  Do  thy  will  upon  me ;  I  can 
bear,  but  must  hate  thee  with  my  whole  soul. 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me  the  high  hope  of 
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my  youth,  my  early  friends;  give  them  back  to 
me,  or  be  merciful,  and  end  my  misery.  Thy 
gods  will  not  call  it  crime." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  have  the  lame  girl  and 
dumb  boy,  the  children  of  Eli,  thou  must  seek 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  slave-merchant  to  whom 
I  sold  them  the  day  they  parted  from  thee." 

Hindlah  stood  as  one  from  whom  the  power 
of  speech  and  motion  had  departed.  When  he 
ceased  speaking  she  gasped  for  breath,  but  the 
very  depth  and  violence  of  her  passion  deprived 
her  of  utterance.  The  veins  in  her  neck  swelled 
almost  to  bursting :  her  head  thrown  back,  lips 
apart,  and  one  hand  slightly  raised ;  she  looked 
like  a  form  of  stone. 

Minutes  passed — she  did  not  move,  and  even 
he  began  to  grow  terrified  at  the  continued 
silence.  At  length,  the  blood  came  slowly 
back  to  her  cheeks,  her  lips  moved,  her  hands 
sought  her  vest,  something  bright  glittered  in 
it,  and  springing  towards  her  husband,  she 
attempted  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  heart; 
but  with  a  slight  effort  and  contemptuous  laugh, 
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he  dashed  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  seizing  her 
wrists,  held  her  at  arm's  length.  No  word  or 
cry  broke  from  her  white  lips,  but  she  ceased 
to  struggle,  and  fell  back  senseless. 

Her  frantic  attempt  on  his  life  sobered 
Elias;  he  repented  the  words  he  had  uttered, 
and  laying  his  wife  on  a  couch,  he  bade  Dora 
attend  to  her  mistress,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Night  had  far  advanced  when  Hindlah  reco- 
vered her  senses,  and  found  Dora  weeping  be- 
side her. 

"  I  hate  him,"  were  the  first  words  she  ut- 
tered, "  and  will  no  longer  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  O  Eve,  Benoni,  why, 
why  were  we  parted,  if  ye  were  to  endure 
such  a  fate?  My  God!  my  God!"  she  con- 
tinued, fervently,  "  teach  me  to  bear  this  new 
affliction,  and  to  bless  thy  mercy  which  saved 
me  from  becoming  a  murderess.  Eli !  Eli ! 
what  a  fate  thou  hast  brought  on  thine  off- 
spring ! " 

"  Eli,  Benoni,  Eve !"  exclaimed  Dora,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  her  mistress,  and  gazing  wildly 
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into  her  face,  —  "  tell  me  who  are  those  of 
whom  ye  speak,  and  what  have  they  to  do 
with  thee  ?  The  lame  girl,  the  dumb  boy  ?  Yes, 
yes,"  she  shrieked,  "I  see  it  all.  My  children! 
Oh,  my  poor  lost  children  !  " 

"  Thy  children  !  "  said  Hindlah,  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  face  of  the  unhappy  mother:  "  come 
to  my  heart,  thou  miserable  woman,  and  we 
will  weep  their  fate  together  ;  and  if  the  tale 
of  misery  I  have  to  unfold  make  thee  shed 
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more  tears,  I  will  shed  drop  for  drop  with 
thee." 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  narrat- 
ing their  mutual  sufferings,  and  Dora,  as  she 
clasped  the  unhappy  Hindlah  to  her  bosom, 
felt  as  if  she  again  embraced  a  child. 

Her  own  history,  after  the  Pharisee  discarded 
her,  was  simple.  She  wedded  again,  and  became 
a  happy  wife  and  mother.  For  years  Dora 
knew  no  sorrow,  save  the  separation  from  her 
first-born  children.  But  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem her  husband  perished,  her  children  were 
murdered,  as  before  described,  on  the  day  the 
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city  was  taken,  and  she  herself,  after  leaving 
Eli,  as  narrated,  became  captive.  Of  her 
meeting  with  the  Pharisee,  she  remembered 
nothing.  All  that  followed  her  daughter's 
death,  until  she  found  herself  at  Antioch,  ap- 
pearing like  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IT  was  a  brilliant  day ;  the  sky  appeared  one 
expanse  of  deep  blue,  speckled  here  and  there 
by  a  light  fleecy  cloud.  The  seven-hilled  city 
looked  glorious  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  pa- 
laces, temples,  and  marble  porticos. 

Although  morning  was  scarce  three  hours 
old,  thousands  of  people  on  foot,  horseback, 
and  in  carriages,  thronged  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Groups  of  citizens  were  ranged  under  the 
colonnade,  in  the  principal  streets,  discussing 
the  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  character 
of  the  general  who  had  ended  it  so  brilliantly. 
But  there  were  none  to  breathe  a  word  of 
pity  for  the  miserable  captives,  whose  shame 
and  ruin  were  to  them  triumph. 

In  one  of  those  small  apartments,  divided 
H  2 
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by  a  curtain  from  the  atrium  of  a  house,  near 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  sat  a  young  female  busily 
employed  at  the  needle.  There  was  a  look  of 
long  suffering  and  patient  gentleness  on  her  fea- 
tures, and  even  then  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"  I  must  go  forth,"  she  said,  in  low  agonized 
accents,  "  at  the  bidding  of  my  proud  mistress ; 
I  must  look  on  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror, 
over  my  oppressed  and  fallen  people.  I  must 
hear  the  taunts  of  these  idolaters  on  the 
mighty  ones  of  Israel ;  and  when  Livia  turns 
to  me  with  her  insulting  questions  concerning 
my  barbarous  nation,  I  must  answer,  though 
my  heart  is  breaking.  Kesiah,  thy  words  were 
truth — death  is  an  inferior  evil  to  slavery.  But 
ah,"  she  continued,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, while  her  work  fell  unheeded  on  her 
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knee,  "mine  own  woes  are  light  compared 
with  those  my  unhappy  brother  suffers.  Oh ! 
would  that  our  aching  hearts  both  rested 
beneath  the  green  earth.  Father — Hindlah — 
Julius — where  are  ye  all?  shall  we  ever  meet 
again  ?" 
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The  sound  of  coming  feet  interrupted  her 
soliloquy.     The  person  who  approached  was  a 
Roman  knight,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
prevailing  style.     His  hair,  naturally  of  a  light 
red,  was   painted  yellow,  and  a  profusion  of 
false  added  to  the  natural  growth.     His  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  were  also  painted  as  well 
as  his  face.     His  dress  consisted  of  two  tunics  ; 
the  one  reaching  below  the  other,  so  as  to  dis- 
play its  golden  fringe,  over  which  the  purple 
border  of  the  upper  garment  produced  a  rich 
and  pleasing  effect  ;  the  sleeves  were  adorned 
in   the   same  manner.     Round   his   waist    he 
wore  a  richly  embroidered  belt  or  girdle,  fast- 
ened  by    a   clasp    of  gold   and   emerald,    and 
over    his    shoulders    was    thrown    a   Grecian 
mantle,  richly  worked  with   gold  and  jewels, 
and  bordered  with  two    stripes  of  purple  to 
denote    his    rank.     His    shoes    were    of    red 
leather,  adorned  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  and 
turned   up    at   the  point,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  C.     His  hands  were  covered  with  costly 
rings,  and  round  his   neck   he  wore  a   thick 
chain  formed  of  golden  links. 
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Eve  had  time  to  note  his  appearance  as  he 
came  forward ;  she  instantly  recognised  him  as 
one  of  Livia's  numerous  adorers. 

"  A  pleasant  day  to  thee,  fair  maiden,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  young  Hebrew  :  "  hath  thy 
noble  mistress  yet  deigned  to  illumine  earth  with 
her  presence  ?  see,  even  now  the  car  of  Apollo 
lingers  on  its  way,  lest  the  god  should  be  un- 
able to  look  upon  my  Livia's  beauty." 

"  The  lady  Livia  hath  not  yet  left  her  cham- 
ber," said  Eve. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  bear  a  message  to  my 
fair  nymph,"  answered  the  young  man  :  "  bear 
this  to  Livia ;"  and  he  placed  in  her  hand  a  box 
of  agate,  filled  with  exquisite  perfume,  "and 
tell  her  that  I  die  to  be  admitted  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  ere  the  steeds  of  Phoebus  have  per- 
formed their  daily  journey  I  will  visit  her 
again." 

The  young  Roman  departed,  and  Eve  hast- 
ened to  deliver  the  gift  and  message. 

Livia's  lips  curled  with  scorn  as  she  bade 
Eve  keep  the  box  for  her  trouble,  and  mur- 
mured some  words  inaudibly ;  then  gazed 
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intently  on  something  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"  Thine  eyes  are  dim,  maiden,"  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  head  at  length,  and  gazing  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  countenance  of  the  Hebrew :  "  why 
hast  thou  been  weeping?" 

"  Can  I  do  other  than  weep,"  said  Eve, 
"when  I  behold  this?"  she  pointed  to  a  gold 
medal  that  lay  on  the  table  beside  her. 

Livia  raised  it.  It  represented  a  woman 
sitting  under  a  palm  tree,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  distress.  Beside  her  stood  a  Roman 
soldier,  mocking  her  agony.  The  legend  was 
JUDEA  CAPTA.  Eve  had  not  seen  it  per- 
fectly before;  but  now,  as  Livia  read,  she 
forgot  everything,  save  the  degradation  of  her 
country,  and  clasping  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  wept  bitterly. 

The  Roman  felt  for  her  misery;  but  her 
slaves  announced  that  her  Lecterna  was  ready, 
and  bidding  Eve  follow,  she  entered  it,  leaned 
back  on  its  soft  cushions,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
reverie.  The  Hebrew  maiden  sat  beside  her 
mistress,  oppressed  by  grief. 
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The  procession  had  already  begun.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  sea  of  human  heads, 
tossing  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of  the 
ocean ;  while  crowds  of  Rome's  noblest,  arrayed 
in  festive  robes,  thronged  the  solarium,  or  ter- 
race, on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

With  feelings  she  could  not  control,  Eve 
gazed  out  on  the  triumphal  procession.  It 
had  already  passed  through  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  along  the  Via  Triumphalia,  through  the 
Campus  and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta 
Triumphalis,  and  was  now  proceeding  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  Capitol.  Every- 
where flowers  were  strewed  along  the  paths,  and 
people  rent  the  air  with  joyful  acclamations. 
First  went  skilful  musicians  playing  on  various 
instruments.  Next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be 
sacrificed,  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads 
bound  with  fillets  of  flowers.  Then  came  an 
ivory  chariot,  gilt,  and  filled  with  rich  and  rare 
productions  from  every  country  acknowledging 
the  Roman  sway. 

But  the  Hebrew  maiden  cared  not  for  them, 
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for  she  at  once  recognised  the  scrolls  of  the 
law,  golden  tables,  and  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah. 
The  latter  was  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
beauty.  From  a  stand  of  solid  gold  rose  a 
kind  of  pillar,  and  from  that,  as  from  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  rose  seven  branches,  and  each  branch 
at  the  top  bore  a  lamp  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. 

With  a  sense  of  agony  amounting  almost  to 
suffocation,  Eve  beheld  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  Holy  Temple  amid  heathen  images  of 
victory. 

Following  the  carriage  in  chains,  were  the 

• 

leaders  of  the  revolt,  their  wives  and  children ; 
and  the  maiden  beheld  seven  hundred  of  the 
noblest  of  her  people  captives,  gazing  with 
looks  of  deep  humiliation  on  the  pageant.  He 
was  there,  too — the  cruel,  proud,  but  brave 
Simon  Ben  Gioras,  whose  ambition  had  caused 
so  much  misery.  A  rope  was  bound  round 
his  neck,  but  his  face  was  calm.  As  Eve 
looked  on  his  white  hair  and  venerable  figure, 
H  3 
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her  tears  redoubled.  Once,  and  once  only,  as 
he  glanced  towards  his  wife  and  children,  she 
saw  the  proud  lip  quiver,  the  eyelids  fall ;  the 
next  moment  he  smiled  defiance  on  the  taunt- 
ing rabble,  and  grew  calm  again. 

After  the  captives  came  lictors,  (their  fasces 
wreathed  with  laurel,)  followed  by  musicians 
and  dancers,  dressed  as  satyrs  and  fawns,  bear- 
ing crowns  of  gold.  In  the  midst  of  them  was 
a  pantomime  clothed  in  a  female  garb,  who 
by  looks  and  gestures  insulted  the  wretched 
prisoners. 

A  train  of  persons  carrying  rich  perfumes 
preceded  Vespasian  in  a  gilded  car.  He  wore 
a  purple  tunic,  richly  embroidered  with  gold ; 
on  his  head  was  a  crown  of  laurels,  and  a 
bough  of  the  same  tree  was  in  his  right-hand ; 
in  his  left  he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an 
eagle  on  its  top.  His  hard  stern  features 
were  painted  with  vermilion,  and  a  golden  ball 
containing  an  amulet,  hung  from  his  neck. 
The  car  was  drawn  by  four  milk  white  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  citizens  in  white  garbs. 
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The  car  and  dress  of  Titus  were  similar  to  his 
father's.  By  the  side  of  the  latter  rode  Domi- 
tian  on  horseback.  Consols,  senators,  and  the 
victorious  army  closed  the  procession. 

Eve's  heart  grew  too  sick  to  gaze:  as  it 
mounted  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  entered  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  she  heard  the  savage  cries 
that  announced  the  death  of  Simon  Ben 
Gioras,  and  shuddered.  This,  she  thought,  is 
the  civilization  of  which  these  vain  heathens 
hoast.  To  destroy  in  cold  blood  the  bravest  of 
their  foes,  and  rejoice  in  their  cruelty. 

It  was  a  fearful  day,  that  Roman  festival,  t^> 
many  a  Hebrew  heart  in  that  vast  city ;  and 
none  felt  it  more  deeply  than  Eli.  He  wept 
unceasingly,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  His 
own  misery,  the  fate  of  his  children,  were 
nought  compared  with  the  overwhelming  na- 
tional calamity — the  ruin  and  disgrace  of 
Judea.  He  tore  his  hair  and  rent  his  gar- 
ments, as  he  heard  the  Roman's  exulting 
shouts  for  the  desolation  of  Israel.  In  the 
synagogue,  the  people  assembled  to  fast  and 
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pray.  They  mourned  because  Israel  had  no 
longer  a  kingdom,  no  longer  a  temple.  She 
had  become  a  reproach,  and  a  by-word  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

When  Livia  returned  from  witnessing  the 
triumph,  she  dismissed  the  Hebrew  maiden, 
who  returned  to  the  atrium  and  entered  the 
small  compartment  she  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  was  now  another  inmate.  Eve 
approached  him  with  a  light  step,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his.  Turning  quickly  round,  the 
young  man  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Benoni, 
for  he  it  was,  stood  beside  his  sister.  A  few 
months  had  rendered  Eli's  son  an  altered 
being.  Pensive,  Benoni  had  always  been,  yet 
a  smile  had  sometimes  decked  his  lips.  His 
figure  had  been  erect,  his  countenance  noble ; 
but  now  his  eyes  were  become  sunken,  his 
cheeks  hollow,  every  feature  seemed  shrunken 
and  withered.  His  figure,  too,  bore  the  stamp 
of  premature  age.  He  stooped ;  his  gait  was 
feeble  like  a  man's  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ; 
nor  was  this  all,  a  burning  thirst  for  vengeance 
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on  his  oppressors,  a  hatred  of  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  had  choked  up  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  youth,  and  from  the  day  that  made 
Hindlah  another's,  and  Eve  and  himself  slaves, 
he  vowed,  if  he  lived,  to  wash  out  his  injuries 
in  the  blood  of  Elias.  The  knowledge  of  his 
want  of  power  to  fulfil  his  vow  poisoned  his 
existence. 

Benoni  no  longer  sought  the  company  of  his 
sister;  he  dreaded  to  look  upon  her  wasted 
form,  or  think  of  her  lot:  neither  wife,  nor 
widow,  yet  she  dared  not  wed.  He  would  not 
let  her  see  all  his  own  misery,  lest  it  should 
add  to  hers.  They  had  not  met  for  several 
days,  Benoni  being  employed  at  Claudian's 
villa,  about  three  miles  from  Rome. 

"  Benoni!" — he  gazed  into  her  face  with  a 
look  so  fierce  and  wild  that  she  started  in  ter- 
ror— "  My  brother,"  (her  voice  was  tremulous,) 
"  it  is  long  since  we  met,  why  hast  thou  tarried?  " 

"  My  task  was  not  done  and  I  could  not 
come  forth,"  he  answered,  in  those  hoarse  deep 
tones,  which  ever  thrilled  strangely  on  her 
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heart.  "  Eve,"  he  continued,  "  thou  hast  seen 
this  insulting  triumph,  since  Livia  could  find 
none  but  thee  to  attend  her  amidst  her  host  of 
slaves.  I  watched  thy  countenance,  and  as  the 
scalding  tears  fell  down  thy  pale  face,  I  vowed 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  mine  heart,  hatred 
to  Rome  and  her  children." 

"  Be  silent,  my  brother,"  she  said,  "  for  my 
sake  be  silent.  The  atrium  is  full  of  slaves — 
we  shall  be  overheard." 

"  For  thy  sake,  Eve,"  he  answered  with 
bitterness,  "  I  have  endured  much,  and  may 
have  yet  more  to  endure ;  but  for  thee,  my  sis- 
ter, I  had  not  borne  till  now.  The  thoughts 
of  thee  alone  and  in  slavery,  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  has  checked  my  fiery  spirit  in  its 
fiercest  mood!  Fear  not,  dearest,  I  will  not 
forsake  thee,  will  not  by  imprudence  cause 
thee  fresh  pain." 

Eve  threw  herself  in  her  brother's  arms  and 
kissed  his  pale  brow,  but  she  could  not  speak, 
and  he,  too,  again  became  absorbed  in  his  own 
burning  thoughts. 
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"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  synagogue  ?  " 
he  said,  abruptly  breaking  silence,  after  a  few 
moments.  "  Thy  mistress,  perchance,  will  spare 
thee  for  a  few  hours." 

Eve  shook  her  head ;  she  would  not  ask  per- 
mission. 

"  My  poor  sister," — his  voice  softened  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears, — "  Thou  and  I  were 
born  for  suffering,  our  lot  has  been  sorrow 
from  our  earliest  infancy.  But  there  was  one 
who  brought  light  to  our  darkness,  in  whose 
presence  we  could  not  be  wretched.  My  tongue 
was  chained  down,  I  could  not  speak  then, 
even  to  tell  her  how  much  I  loved  her,  who 
was  the  only  joy  of  my  cheerless  existence : 
we  were  ever  together,  for  I  sought  not  com- 
panions of  mine  own  sex,  lest  in  their  rude 
mirth  they  should  mock  my  misfortune.  Yet 
until  I  lost  her  for  ever,  I  could  not  utter  all 
that  dwelt  hidden  in  my  heart,  like  gems  in  a 
mine.  One  minute,  one  little  minute  before 
that  fatal  oath  was  taken,  I  might  have  re- 
deemed her,  might  have  made  her  mine,  and 
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could  not.  Sister,  why  was  I  singled  out 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  to  be  mocked 
with  a  gift,  which  in  the  moment  it  was  given 
lost  the  power  of  blessing  ?  Why  am  I  to  be 
ever  miserable  ?  " 

"  Brother,"   said   the   maiden,    "  speak  not 
thus   reproachfully;  hath    not   the   hand   that 
wrecked   thy    happiness,   wrecked  mine  also  ? 
Yet  I  murmur  not.     God  is  merciful.     If  he 
curse,  he  can  also  bless,  in  his  own  good  time. 
And  since  it  is  his  decree  that  we  shall  suffer,  let 
us  bear  patiently.     Shalt  thou  and  I,  who  are 
but  atoms  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  mourn  our 
own  griefs  unceasingly,  when  our  whole  nation 
is    in   trouble,    God's    temple    destroyed,   and 
Israel  scattered  ?     Think  but  of  the  sufferings 
endured  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
where   a   mother   sustained  life  by  feeding  on 
the   body  of  her   infant  ;  and   how  light  will 
thine   appear  in   comparison  ?     Is   it   nothing, 
that  seven  hundred  captives  to-day  adorned  the 
triumph  of  Titus,  that  thou  shouldest  call  thy- 
self marked  out  for  grief?     Oh,  Benoni!   sin 
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not  thus,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  punished  yet 
more  deeply." 

"  I  am  rightly  rebuked,"  answered  the  young 
man  sadly.  "  My  gentle,  tender  sister,  I  were 
a  wretch  indeed,  but  for  thy  love.  I  must 
leave  thee  now,"  he  continued,  tenderly  em- 
bracing her,  "  I  have  leave  to  repair  to  the 
synagogue,  where  our  people  are  met  to 
fast  and  pray  ;  for  this  has  been  a  day  of  deep 
solemnity  amongst  those  of  our  faith." 

"Farewell  then,"  she  said,  "  and  oh,  Benoni! 
restrain  the  violent  passions  that  consume  thy 
heart.  Remember,  thou  art  my  all  on  earth." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CLAUDIAN  APPIAN  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
army  of  Titus,  and  Livia  again  took  up  her 
residence  beneath  her  brother's  roof.  Eve  and 
Benoni  accompanied  their  mistress. 

Confidence  was  once  more  restored  between 
the  young  Roman  and  his  sister,  and  Livia 
was  preparing  to  wed  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
senator,  at  her  brother's  request.  The  name 
of  Julius  was  not  uttered  by  either  of  them, 
and  the  young  Hebrew  came  not  to  the  abode 
of  his  Roman  friend. 

Julius  himself  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Palestine  again,  and  Eli  determined  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  could  not  rest  quietly  beneath 
his  brother's  roof,  while  the  fate  of  his  offspring 
was  to  be  ascertained.  In  vain  the  young 
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man  prayed  his  uncle  to  trust  the  search  to 
him.  The  Pharisee  had  never  loved  his  children 
till  he  lost  them,  and  he  would  now  have  given 
all  his  earthly  hopes  to  behold  them  once 
more. 

They  sat  together  one  evening,  some  days 
after  the  triumph,  the  hand  of  the  Pharisee 
resting  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  while  the 
other  clasped  his  brother's,  and  Helena,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  sat  at  her  husband's  feet, 
when  Claudian  Appian  entered,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Joseph,  claimed  his 
blessing. 

"  Thou  hast  it,  my  son,"  said  Joseph,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  Roman's  head,  "  and  never 
was  good  deed  so  well  repaid  as  mine  to  thee. 
Noble  Claudian,  thou  hast  saved  my  brother, 
and  my  child ;  ay,  mine  only  one." 

"  I  paid  but  a  just  debt,  my  more  than 
father,"  answered  the  young  man,  deeply  affect- 
ed ;  "  speak  not  of  it.  My  Julius,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  his  friend,  "  I  come  to  ask 
a  favour  of  thee." 
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"  Name  it,  Claudian,"  answered  Julius,  "  and 
it  shall  be  thine." 

"  Thou  didst  speak  to  me  of  thy  God," 
said  the  Roman,  as  he  drew  Julius  away  from 
the  rest;  "of  thy  faith,  when  we  were  both  in 
peril,  and  I  promised  thee  thy  religion  should 
be  mine.  Livia,  my  sister,  is  about  to  wed  a 
noble  Roman.  She  will  leave  my  house,  and  I 
shall  be  alone.  Julius,  come  thou  and  dwell 
with  me,  and  teach  me  thy  pure  and  beautiful 
creed.  Thy  parents  shall  be  mine.  Eli,  also, 
I  will  look  upon  as  a  father.  Julius,  my  bro- 
ther, shall  it  not  be  so  ?  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  emotion  kept  Julius 
silent  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  faltered 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  "  I  bless,  I  thank 
thee,  Claudian,"  he  said,  "for  thy  generous 
offer,  but  my  destiny  lies  elsewhere.  Eve, 
Benoni  ;  I  must  seek  for  them." 

"  I  will  go  with  thee  and  aid  thy  search," 
answered  the  young  Roman  impetuously.  "  Ju- 
lius, thou  shalt  not  say  me  nay  in  this  matter. 
Yet,  ere  we  depart  from  Rome,  my  brother, 
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methinks  it  were  wise  to  seek  amongst  the 
captives  in  the  imperial  city.  Perchance 
we  may  gain  tidings  of  those  we  seek  ;  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  there  are  some  of 
thy  people  even  in  my  own  household.  Come 
with  me  ;  we  will  question  them  this  very  day, 
and  free  them  too  ;  for  henceforth  I  also  am 
of  the  Hebrew  faith." 

Catching  eagerly  at  the  hope  thus  held  out, 
Julius  instantly  accompanied  Claudian  Appian 
to  his  dwelling.  They  passed  through  the 
Atrium,  and  entered  where  Livia  sat,  in  the 
midst  of  her  slaves.  She  started  at  the  sight 
of  Julius,  and  her  cheek  grew  red,  but  she 
returned  his  salutation  with  calm  dignity,  and 
he  was  about  to  seat  himself  by  her  side,  when 
a  suppressed  scream  from  a  veiled  figure  near 
him  attracted  his  attention.  The  covering 
was  thrown  back  from  the  face  of  Eve,  and, 
forgetting  everything  save  the  presence  of  her 
cousin,  she  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  wept 
upon  his  bosom. 

Claudian's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  gazed 
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with  delighted  interest  on  the  cousins.  Not  so 
Li  via.  Keen-sighted  jealousy  at  once  divined 
the  nature  of  their  feelings.  Disappointed 
love,  anger,  and  contempt  by  turns  held  sway 
in  her  bosom.  "  Can  it  be,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"that  I,  the  highborn,  the  beautiful,  am  scorn- 
ed, slighted,  despised,  for  a  lame,  sickly  girl 
without  beauty — a  slave — mine,  mine — bought 
with  my  money,  and,  unless  I  do  will  it,  can 
any  earthly  power  force  her  from  me?  No, 
no ;  and  I  will  not  part  with  her.  His — her 
heart  shall  wither  too.  It  will  be  glorious 
revenge  to  see  him  sue  to  me — that  Livia 
Appian  he  and  his  prudent  mother  dared  to 
school!" 

"While  these  thoughts  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  Roman,  Eve  clung  convulsively  to 
Julius,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  again  leave 
her  to  misery ;  while  he,  overpowered  by  joy, 
could  only  fold  her  to  his  heart,  and  kiss  her 
brow. 

"Rejoice  with  me,  my  sister,"  said  Claudian, 
pressing  Livia's  hand;  "rejoice  with  me  that 
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we  are  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  our  preservers.  Yon  maiden  is  the  child  of 
Joseph's  brother." 

"  Julius,"  she  said,  speaking  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, as  she  advanced  to  his  side,  "  since 
the  maiden  is  of  thy  kin,  I  will  treat  her  more 
kindly ;  she  shall  be  mine  own  attendant." 

"  Nay,"  interposed  Claudian,  as  he  marked 
the  deadly  paleness  of  the  Hebrew's  cheek, 
"  let  the  damsel  this  night  accompany  her  cou- 
sin to  his  father's  house.  No  Jewish  slave 
shall  remain  in  my  dwelling ;  so  I  have  said, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

Livia's  blue  eye  flashed,  and  a  heavy  frown 
darkened  her  brow,  as  she  said,  "  Claudian, 
the  slave  is  mine,  and  I  will  keep  her." 

An  icy  chill  shot  through  the  heart  of  Eve 
as  she  heard  these  words,  her  brain  grew 
dizzy,  and  but  for  her  cousin's  arm  she  would 
have  fallen. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  she 
will  relent ;  thou  shalt  be  free."  Gently  lay- 
ing her  on  a  couch,  he  advanced  to  the  side  of 
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Livia,  and  said,  "  I  would  impart  to  thee  a  tale 
of  sorrow ;  listen  to  me,  lady." 

"  There   is   now  within   my   father's  house 
a  man,  whom  sorrow,  more  than  the  weight  of 
years,  hath  rendered  old.     When  the  war  be- 
gan, he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Judea.     He  had  two  children,  one  of  whom, 
alas !  was  dumb.     The  other,  though  rich  in 
womanly  virtues,  was  lame   and   feeble  from 
infancy.     Eli,  so  was  he  named,  took  into  his 
dwelling  a  youth  whose  sire  perished  through 
the  avarice  of  a  Roman  governor.    He  educated 
this  child  as  his  own,  and  in  the   course  of 
time,  loved  him  even  better  than  the  afflicted 
one,  who  could  not  call  him  father,     Eli  was 
of  a  firm,  it  might  be  somewhat  stubborn  tem- 
per.    He   beheld   his    country,  his   once   free, 
happy  country,  groaning  under  oppression.    He 
left  his  home  and  wealth,  drew  his  sword  for 
Judea,  and  shed  his  blood  freely  in  her  cause. 
Ere  Eli  left  his  house,   his  brother's  son  came 
to  reside  beneath  his  roof.     The  old  man  loved 
him  not  for  the   youth  he  had  adopted,  had 
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dened  his  heart,  against  his  nephew.  That 
nephew  sought  the  hand  of  Eli's  daughter  ;  he 
was  sternly  refused,  and  left  his  uncle's  roof  in 
anger.  Then,  lest  he  should  return  again  un- 
known to  him,  he  at  once  crushed  every  hope 
by  binding  his  unhappy  child  to  the  snake  he 
fostered.  Well,  as  I  have  told  thee,  Eli  went 
to  war.  Elias,  so  did  they  call  the  traitor,  de- 
parted with  him.  The  night  they  left  home 
the  cousins  met  again  ;  met  but  to  part  in 
hopelessness."  The  voice  of  Julius  grew  almost 
inaudible  from  anguish,  he  could  scarcely 
proceed. 

As  Livia  looked  at  him,  her  stern  resolve  gave 
way,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  him  suffer,  and 
with  true  womanly  inconsistency  repented  her 
unkindness,  and  was  about  to  retract  her  words, 
when  Julius,  mastering  his  emotion,  went  on. 

"  When  the  youth  left  the  daughter  of  Eli, 
he  heard  that  her  father's  life  was  in  danger, 
and  saved  it,  thou  knowest  how.  Eli  was 
freed,  and  knew  not  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  safety.  But  my  tale  wearies  thee  ;  I  will 
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shorten  it.     Eli  joined  his  countrymen.     But 
the  youth  whom  he  had  reared  to  be  a  comfort 
to  his  age,  took  side  with  the  enemies  of  Judea. 
In  Jerusalem,  when  the  Romans  were  at   its 
gates,  the  uncle  and  nephew  met  again ;  they 
were  taken  captive  together,  and  together  freed, 
through  the  generous  kindness  of  a  noble  Ro- 
man— thy  brother,  Livia.      The   old   man   re- 
turned to  his  home,  broken-hearted,  his  hopes 
were  destroyed,  his  country  was  desolate,   his 
only  prayer  was  to  embrace  his  children  once 
more  and   die.     His  nephew  could   not  leave 
him.     Together  they  sought  his  dwelling.    But 
the   valley   where  his   home    stood   had    been 
made  the  prey  of  fire  and  sword.     His  children 
were    gone,  none    knew  whither.      Wretched, 
despairing,  the  old  man  came  to  Rome,  to  drag 
out  a  weary  existence  beneath  the  roof  of  his 
last  surviving  relative.    Yet  even  then  he  could 
not  rest.     To-morrow  he  and  I  were  about  to 
return  to  Palestine,  to  renew  once  more  a  fruit- 
less search.     And   wilt  thou,  Livia,  now  that 
the  place  of  their  abode  is  known  unto  him, 
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withhold  from  the  old  man  his  offspring  ?  "Wilt 
thou  give  him  fresh  cause  to  curse  the  name  of 
Roman  ?  " 

Livia  once  more  looked  at  the  speaker.  His 
voice  had  become  now  more  firm.  From  his 
cheek,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  pleading,  every 
trace  of  weakness  had  disappeared,  and  he 
stood  before  her  the  perfection  of  manly  grace 
and  beauty. 

"  Julius,"  her  tones  were  unsteady,  "  is  there 
no  nearer  interest  now — no  lingering  affection 
to  make  thee  plead  so  strongly  ?  Thou  wentest 
to  seek  a  wife  amongst  the  daughters  of  thy 
people;  is  this  she  on  whom  thy  choice  fell?" 

"I  told  thee,"  answered  Julius  with  great 
solemnity,  "  that  Eli  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
wretch  who  betrayed  him.  A  solemn  betrothal 
passed  between  them,  and,  until  that  cere- 
mony be  cancelled,  she  dares  not  wed  another. 
Livia,  I  have  loved,  still  love  my  cousin  with 
true  and  deep  affection.  But  as  soon  as  I  see 
her  safe  beneath  my  mother's  care,  I  leave 
Rome,  perchance  for  ever.  Let  not  my  last 
i  2 
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thought  of  thee  be  linked  with  unkindness. 
Livia,  shall  not  the  maiden  and  her  brother 
be  freed?" 

Without  answering,  Livia  turned  from  him 
to  Eve. 

The  Hebrew  maiden  had  risen,  and  was 
leaning  against  a  marble  pillar  for  support; 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  pressed  against 
her  burning  temples,  but  her  dark  eyes  were 
tearless. 

"  He  loves  thee,"  said  the  Roman,  as  she 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  Eve ; 
"  Julius  loves  thee.  Thou  art  happy,  at  least, 
in  that  knowledge.  Go!  thou  and  thy  bro- 
ther are  free." 

With  a  cry  of  joy  the  Hebrew  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Livia,  and  blessed  her.  There 
was  a  short  but  fierce  struggle  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman,  but  generosity  conquered.  A 
bright  smile  played  around  her  lips,  and  raising 
the  maiden,  she  tenderly  embraced  her. 

Another  witness  was  now  added  to  the  scene. 
Claudian  had  summoned  Benoni  to  witness  and 
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share  in  his  sister's  happiness.  He  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  man  himself  his 
mournful  story,  and,  guided  by  his  own  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Eli's  history,  at  once  divined 
the  truth,  and  prepared  for  his  friend,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  joyful  surprise. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Claudian 
Appian  had  wrung  from  Benoni  the  knowledge 
of  his  former  life.  But  Eli's  son  had  learned 
from  a  slave  in  the  household,  that  the  Roman 
was  acquainted  with,  and  under  obligation  to 
a  Hebrew  family ;  that  he  uniformly  assisted, 
both  with  his  purse  and  powerful  influence, 
the  Hebrews  settled  in  Rome;  and  conse- 
quently, he  hated  him  less  than  the  rest  of 
the  Romans.  Claudian  strengthened  this  feel- 
ing by  his  kindness  to  the  poor  slave;  and 
finally,  by  declaring  that  he  would  free  every 
slave  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  his  household. 
Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  leaving  Eve  in 
Rome,  while  he  himself  returned  to  Judea, 
with  the  hope  of  sating  his  vengeance. 

"  I  have  yet  another  joy  for  thee,  my  bro- 
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ther,"  said  Claudian,  as  he  beheld  the  emotion 
of  Julius,  "  and  the  age  of  thine  uncle  will  be 
blessed  by  a  pleasure  he  knew  not  in  his  youth ; 
and  thou  too,  my  Julius,  shalt  be  happy !  " 

Eli  looked  impatiently  for  his  nephew's  re- 
turn, as  the  hours  passed  away ;  while  Joseph 
and  Helena  sat  together  mourning  that  their 
son  was  again  about  to  leave  them  unwedded- 
They  would  not  let  Eli  behold  their  grief,  lest 
he  should  deem  them  selfish  and  unkind, 
thus  all  three  were  silent. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  atrium, 
and  Julius  entered,  but  not  alone.  At  the  first 
glance,  Helena  believed  that  Claudian  and  Livia 
accompanied  him ;  the  next  convinced  her  she 
was  mistaken.  The  female,  who  leaned  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  her  son,  was  shorter,  slighter,  and 
less  graceful  than  the  Roman  lady ;  and  the 
young  man  she  perceived,  by  his  features,  was 
from  her  own  distant  land. 

Without  speaking  to  his  parents,  Julius  led 
his  trembling  companion  to  the  feet  of  Eli. 
The  veil  was  thrown  back  from  her  brow,  and 
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the  lips  of  his  daughter  once  more  craved  a 
blessing  of  the  Pharisee.  And  there  were  other 
tones,  he  had  never  before  heard,  added  to  hers. 
Wildly  Eli  gazed  upon  the  upturned  face ;  he 
could  not  recognise  the  boy  he  had  left  dumb, 
when  he  went  from  Jericho,  in  the  pale,  ago- 
nized countenance  of  the  man  who  now  asked 
his  blessing,  in  language  as  distinct  as  his 
own. 

"" My  God!  my  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "what 
delusion  is  this  ?  Eve,  my  child,  thou  at  least 
art  mine;"  and  with  trembling  eagerness  he 
raised  his  daughter  and  clasped  her  to  his 
heart. 

" My  father  rejects  me  and  throws  me  off!" 
said  Benoni,  hoarsely;  "now  I  am  indeed  a 
wretch  without  hope." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  brother,"  answered  Eve, 
through  her  tears ;  "  thy  father  knows  thee 
not ;  he  left  thee,  yet  a  boy,  deprived  of  speech ; 
but  he  finds  thee  a  man  of  sorrow,  yet  blessed 
withal." 
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"  Eve !  Eve !  who  is  he  to  whom  ye  speak  ? 
his  face  is  like  my  child's,  but  he  hath  speech, 
and  my  son  was  dumb." 

"  The  curse  is  removed  from  thy  child,  O 
my  father !  The  dumb  hath  spoken  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXII, 

MANY  days  had  passed,  and  Hindlah  had  not 
seen  her  husband  since  the  desperate  attempt 
on  his  life.  Her  discovery  of  Dora's  relation- 
ship to  Eli's  children  had  drawn  still  closer  the 
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intercourse  between  them.  Their  only  solace 
was  to  speak  of  Eve  and  Benoni.  To  un- 
burden all  her  griefs  to  Dora  was  the  sole 
pleasure  Hindlah  now  knew. 

It  was  the  feast  of  Bacchus.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Antioch,  always  dissolute,  now  gave 
free  vent  to  their  mirth;  and  amongst  the 
gayest  of  the  revellers  was  Elias.  At  a  feast, 
held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, a  quarrel  arose ;  swords  were  drawn,  and 
in  the  strife  that  ensued,  the  husband  of  Hind- 
lah was  mortally  wounded. 
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Hindlah  was  sitting  as  usual  with  Dora, 
when  the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  and 
voices,  as  in  fear,  alarmed  them  both. 

Hindlah  arose,  and  went  to  the  door ;  as  she 
did  so,  it  was  pushed  open,  and  several  men 
entered,  bearing  in  their  arms  another,  bleeding, 
and  apparently  senseless.  Surprise  and  terror 
kept  Hindlah  motionless ;  for  in  the  wounded 
man  she  at  once  recognised  her  husband. 

They  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and  Dora,  with 
trembling  fingers,  strove  to  stanch  the  blood, 
which  was  welling  out  in  a  crimson  tide  over 
the  floor;  while  Hindlah,  with  an  hysterical 
sob,  came  to  the  side  of  the  dying  man,  and 
gazed  with  horror  on  his  agonized  features. 

"  Water,  water ! "  he  exclaimed  feebly,  as  he 
unclosed  his  eyes. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  brought  him  a 
cupful,  and  held  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee  for  that,"  his  words 
came  gurgling  forth.  "  Hindlah,  my  wife,  my 
career  of  wickedness  is  over.  I  am  stricken 
down  in  the  midst  of  my  sins ;  my  years  are 
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cut  off  because  of  my  iniquities  and  hardness 
of  heart.  Eli,  Eve,  Benoni,  your  wrongs  press 
heavily  on  me  now.  I  hear  it  still !"  he  con- 
tinued with  fearful  vehemence.  "That  ana- 
thema, that  bitter  anathema  breathed  by  him 
who  recovered  speech  but  to  curse  me.  Thou, 
too,  have  I  wronged,  Hindlah ;  but  I  loved 
thee  then  madly,  wildly — would  have  loved 
thee  still,  but  thou  scorned  st  me,  and  I  shunned 
thy  presence,  for  I  could  not  bear  thy  re- 
proaches. I  have  embittered  thy  young  life; 
but  I  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  my 
benefactor's  children ;  for  that  there  is  no  for- 
giveness. Yet  thine  own  wrongs ;  thou  wilt 
pardon  me  them,  wilt  thou  not?"  He  attempted 
to  take  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  she  drew 
it  back  with  a  shudder. 

"  Wilt  thou  refuse  me  forgiveness  in  my 
dying  hour?  O  my  God!  I  am  rightly  punished. 
I  have  thrown  away  religion,  truth,  honour, 
and  broken  thy  blessed  commandments.  Yet 
I  would  fain  die  in  mine  own  faith,  and  be 
buried  amongst  my  people." 
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"May  God  forgive  thee,"  said  Hindlah  in 
broken  accents,  "  all  thy  crimes,  all  the  misery 
thou  hast  caused.  Men  of  our  religion  shall 
be  summoned,  that  thou  mayest  die  amongst 
them,  according  to  thy  wish." 

On  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour, 
that  Elias  received  his  wound,  two  Hebrew 
strangers  entered  the  synagogue  at  Antioch, 
to  return  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival;  they  had 
just  concluded  their  prayers,  when  a  slave  en- 
tered the  sacred  edifice,  and  in  hurried  accents 
entreated  the  Hebrews  to  come  to  his  master, 
who  was  dying  fast  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
quarrel,  and  raved  for  them  to  come  and  pray 
with  him. 

Amongst  the  rest,  the  two  strangers  hast- 
ened to  the  house  of  Elias,  and  were  admitted 
at  once  to  the  room  where  he  lay.  Dora  had 
withdrawn  Hindlah  from  the  side  of  her 
wretched  husband  into  an  inner  chamber,  so 
that  when  the  Hebrews  entered,  heathen  slaves 
alone  surrounded  the  couch. 

One  of  the  two  strangers  pressed   forward. 
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and  as  he  looked  on  the  distorted  features  of 
the  dying  man,  uttered  a  cry  of  exultation. 

"  Apostate  monster !"  he  exclaimed,  "  be- 
hold in  thy  dying  hour,  Benoni  is  beside  thee ! 
come  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  curse." 
Elias  raised  himself  on  his  arm,  gazed  wildly 
into  the  face  of  Eli's  son,  fell  back,  and  died. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  the  absence  of  their  son,  Joseph  and 
Helena  learned  to  love  the  gentle  virtues  of 
Eve,  who,  after  the  happy  change  in  her  des- 
tiny, deemed  it  not  right  again  to  give  way 
to  sadness,  and  strove  by  her  cheerfulness  to 
prevent  her  uncle  and  his  wife  from  grieving 
for  the  departure  of  Julius.  She  herself  had 
striven  to  prevent  her  cousin  from  leaving 
Rome,  but  vainly.  Eli,  who  loved  his  nephew 
as  a  son,  had  gladly  consented  to  Benoni's  ac- 
companying him,  although  like  them  he  could 
not  hope  they  would  be  successful  in  their 
search  after  Elias. 

However,  the  Pharisee  had  felt  too  deeply 
the  sin  of  rebelling  against  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  again  to  err,  and  when  Joseph 
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would  breathe  a  prayer,  that  Eve  might  yet  be 
his  daughter,  Eli  would  say  with  deep  solem- 
nity, "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

Eve  wandered  forth,  one  fine  evening,  into 
the  splendid  garden,  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  that  adjoined  her  uncle's  dwelling, 
and  seating  herself  on  a  little  hillock,  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  was  buried  in  pro- 
found thought.  Fancy  transported  her  to  her 
early  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ;  again 
she  was  standing  by  its  clear  stream,  or,  seated 
beneath  the  palm  trees,  was  listening  to  the 
clear  voice  of  her  cousin,  and  thrilling  beneath 
the  glances  of  his  dark  liquid  eyes,  tears 
slowly  stole  down  her  cheek,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  those  happy  days  crowded  on  her 
memory.  Nor  was  the  friend  of  her  youth 
forgotten. 

"  Where  art  thou,  dearest  Hindlah  ?"  she 
softly  murmured.  "  Perchance  even  now  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  her  who  was  to  thee  as 
a  sister." 

"  Eve,"  said  a  low  soft  voice,  in  the  maiden's 
ear.  Was  she  dreaming  ?  or  did  the  voice  of 
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Hindlah  whisper  her  name?  Oh  no,  it  was 
no  dream,  but  a  blessed  reality.  They  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  wept  as  they  had 
done  in  the  peaceful  days  of  childhood. 

"  Has  Eve  no  other  greeting  to  bestow  ? " 
She  raised  her  head  with  a  blush  and  sigh  to 
encounter  those  very  orbs  of  which  she  had 
been  thinking  so  much. 

"Mine  own!  mine  own!"  said  Julius  with 
passionate  earnestness ;  "  the  unhappy  one  who 
caused  so  much  misery  is  no  more." 

Within  the  house  a  meeting  of  as  much 
interest  was  taking  place.  Benoni  had  received 
his  father's  blessing,  and,  retiring  from  the 
room  for  a  few  moments,  he  returned,  holding 
by  his  hand  a  female,  closely  veiled.  Eli  saw 
that  she  trembled  as  she  came  near  him,  and  a 
sensation  almost  of  dread  passed  through  his 
own  frame.  The  next  moment  the  woman  put 
back  her  veil,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
Pharisee's  feet,  said,  "  Will  not  Eli  again  re- 
ceive back  his  discarded  wife,  and  forgive  her 
former  errors  for  his  children's  sake  ?  " 


CONCLUSION. 

MANY  years  after  the  events  just  narrated,  a 
stranger  on  horseback  entered  a  lovely  little 
valley,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  It 
was  harvest  time,  and  the  reapers  were  busy  in 
the  cornfields,  singing  blithely  as  they  pursued 
their  employment.  Everything  wore  the  aspect 
of  smiling  plenty ;  and  he  who  gazed  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  said  to  himself,  "  Eli's  dwell- 
ing is  indeed  beautiful."  Claudian  Appian 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  entered  the 
dwelling. 

The  Pharisee  was  seated  in  the  midst  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  Dora  was  by 
his  side,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  son  of 
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Benoni.  For  Eli,  although  he  could  not  again 
wed  her,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  had 
afforded  her  an  asylum  beneath  his  roof,  with 
her  children.  The  eyes  of  the  Roman  filled 
with  tears  as  he  gazed  on  this  beautiful  scene  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  advancing  to  the  midst 
of  the  group,  said  with  a  smile,  "  Hast  thou 
forgotten  Claudian  Appian?" 

With  a  glad  cry,  they  all  with  one  accord 
rose  to  embrace  the  young  Roman,  who  was 
come  amongst  them  to  behold  and  share  in 
their  happiness. 


A    LEGEND 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  shadows  of  midnight  had  descended  over 
the  Moorish  city  of  Cordova,  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  were  locked  in  slumber,  when  a 
young  man,  richly  habited,  issued  from  a  portal 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  began  impatiently  to 
whistle  a  few  bars  of  a  Moorish  air. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  suddenly  ceasing 
his  song,  and  speaking  aloud,  "  that  Gershon 
comes  not.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have 
given  the  signal,  and  yet  it  remains  unan- 
swered." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  he  felt  some 
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one  gently  touch  him,  and  the  person  whom 
he  awaited  stood  before  him. 

"  I  fear  thou  hast  chafed  at  my  delay,"  said 
the  new  comer;  "  but  just  as  I  came  forth, 
with  the  purpose  of  meeting  thee,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  sick  person,  whose  case  ad- 
mitted no  delay." 

"  My  soul  has  indeed  thirsted  to  behold 
thee.  But  what  tidings  from  Almeyda  ?" 

"  The  hue  of  health  beginneth  slowly  to 
tint  her  cheek  again,  and  her  spirit  is  lighter ; 
but  to  thee,  not  to  me,  is  the  credit  due,  since 
the  assurance  in  thy  truth  hath  been  her  best 
medicine." 

"  Thanks  to  my  kind  Gershon,  for  that 
assurance ;  but  hast  thou  no  message  from  my 
beloved?" 

"  I  have,  and  a  love  token  also ;"  and  the 
physician  drew  from  his  vest  a  braid  of  hair, 
curiously  twisted,  and  fastened  with  a  pearl 
brooch,  and  placed  it  in  the  outstretched  hand 
of  Abdallah,  who  eagerly  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
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while  the  Hebrew  (such  was   the  physician's 
creed)  continued — 

"  Almeyda  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  her  father 
had  determined  on  wedding  her  to  Hassan  ere 
the  commencement  of  the  new  moon,  to  which 
it  wants  but  eight  days.  She  has  tried  to 
move  him  by  prayers  and  tears  in  vain ;  and 
unless  thou  wilt  contrive  some  means  to  rescue 
her  ere  that  time  elapse,  nothing  but  death 
can  arrest  her  doom." 

"  Allah  forbid  that  such  should  be  the  result 
of  her  affection!"  exclaimed  Abdallah,  fer- 
vently. "  Counsel  me,  Gershon,  how  to  avert 
such  a  fate  from  her  young  heart." 

"  Almeyda  hath  already  prepared  a  plan  of 
escape;  but  she  can  do  nought  without  an 
interview  with  thee.  To-morrow  the  vizier 
makes  a  journey,  which  will  detain  him  till  the 
next  day's  noon.  To-morrow  night,  at  this 
hour,  repair,  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  to  the 
gate  by  the  river  side  ;  sing  a  few  notes  of  our 
signal  air,  and  Zayda,  the  confidential  attendant 
of  thy  fair  Almeyda,  will  be  there  to  conduct 
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thee  to  her  mistress.  But  have  fleet  steeds 
and  faithful  slaves  in  readiness,  to  bear  her 
to  a  place  of  safety,  ere  pursuit  can  be  thought 
of." 

"  Thou  art  my  good  genius,  Gershon!"  said 
the  Moor,  embracing  his  friend.  "  How  shall 
I  be  able  to  repay  thee  for  the  danger  thou 
hast  incurred  to  serve  me?  " 

"  It  is  I  who  am  thy  debtor,  for  to  thee 
I  owe  all  my  prospects  of  happiness  for  the 
future;  and  hadst  thou  not  been  my  friend 
when  poverty  and  obscurity  darkened  my 
destiny,  I  should  not  now  have  had  it  in 
my  power  to  serve  thee." 

"  Nay,  Gershon,  thou  owest  me  nought. 
The  son  of  my  revered  instructor,  and  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  deserved  no  less  at  my  hands. 
But  how  speedeth  thy  love  with  the  fair  Telsia? 
Is  thy  marriage-day  yet  settled?" 

"  Alas!  no.  My  father's  resolves  are  im- 
moveable.  It  was  but  this  very  morn  I  strove 
to  win  from  him  a  promise  to  name  a  period 
when  I  might  hope  to  call  Telsia  mine  ;  but  he 
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answered  sternly,  *  When  Rabbi  Aaron  be- 
queathed his  orphan  to  my  care,  he  left  her  a 
large  dowry,  and  made  me  promise  never  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  any  man  who  could 
not  double  her  own  portion.  My  word  has 
never  yet  been  broken,  nor  shalt  thou  tempt 
me  to  break  it  now.' " 

"  I  honour  thy  father's  sense  of  rectitude, 
Gershon,"  replied  the  Moor ;  "  yet  it  must  not 
deprive  thee  of  happiness.  This  purse," — he 
drew  one  from  his  vest  as  he  spoke,  and  placed 
it  in  the  physician's  hand, — "  contains  four 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  take  it,  and  may  Allah 
smile  upon  thy  prospects.  This  ring  also,"  and 
he  drew  a  ruby  from  his  finger,  "  wear  in 
remembrance  of  Abdallah's  friendship."  And 
without  giving  the  Hebrew,  who  was  almost 
overpowered  with  gratitude,  time  to  utter  a 
word,  the  generous  Moor  glided  swiftly  away. 

For  some  seconds,  Gershon  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  watching  the  retreating  form  of  Ab- 
dallah,  until  he  was  no  longer  visible.  Then 
he  turned  with  a  light  heart,  and  bent  his  steps 
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homeward,  eager  to  make  others  partakers  in 
his  happiness.  His  parents  had  not  yet  retired 
to  rest  when  Gershon  entered,  and  his  mother 
saw,  by  the  light  of  joy  that  beamed  in  his  eyes, 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  mother,"  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  into  her  arms  ;  "  rejoice  with 
me.  Telsia  is  mine  own." 

"  Alas !  my  son,  thou  ravest.  Only  this 
morning  I  heard  thy  father  solemnly  declare 
he  would  keep  his  pledge  to  Rabbi  Aaron  invio- 
late; and  how  couldst  thou,  in  one  day,  gain 
four  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, joyfully ;  and  he  placed  the  purse,  con- 
taining his  treasure,  in  the  hand  of  his  asto- 
nished mother.  "  Behold,  I  went  out  poor, 
but  I  have  come  back  rich.  I  went  out  empty, 
but  I  have  returned  full." 

"  Gershon,  thou  mockest  thy  mother,"  said 
Rabbi  Asher  sternly,  as  he  advanced  to  where 
his  wife  and  son  stood ;  but  when  he  beheld  the 
purse  filled  with  gold,  his  anger  changed  to 
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surprise,  and  he  stood  for  several  moments 
silently  surveying  it.  At  length  he  spoke 
again.  "  Gershon,  from  whence  didst  thou 
obtain  that  gold?" 

"  From  the  generous  Moor,  Abdallah,  thy 
former  pupil,  and  my  constant  friend." 

"For  what  service  was  it  the  price?"  and 
the  Rabbi  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  son. 
The  physician  hesitated  a  moment;  he  could 
not  betray  the  confidence  of  Abdallah,  neither 
could  he  stain  his  lips  with  falsehood ;  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  reply. 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou  continue  silent  ? " 
asked  the  father,  sternly.  "  Art  thou  ashamed 
to  name  the  service  that  earned  thee  this 
reward?" 

The  blood  mounted  to  Gershon's  cheek,  and 
tears  started  to  his  eyes,  as  he  answered, 

"  How  have  I  deserved  this  suspicion  of  thee, 

father?     Abdallah  gave  me  the  gold  to  secure 

my  happiness.     And  why  shouldst  thou  marvel 

that  he  who  has  ever  been  my  friend,   should 
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add  one  more  act  of  munificence  to  his  former 
kindness  ?  " 

"  Enough,  my  son,"  answered  the  Rabbi. 
"  I  fear  I  have  wronged  thee,  and  to  make 
amends  for  my  harshness,  to-morrow  shall 
witness  thy  solemn  betrothal  to  Telsia." 


CHAPTER  II. 

GERSHON  arose  with  the  sun  the  following 
morning,  for  his  heart  was  too  full  of  gladness 
to  permit  him  to  rest.  He  found  his  mother 
and  her  handmaids  already  astir,  preparing  for 
the  feast,  which  was  to  succeed  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal.  Anna  was  too  happy  and  too  busy 
to  heed  her  son's  question,  whether  Telsia  was 
acquainted  with  the  termination  of  her  lover's 
fears,  and  Gershon  wandered  on  through  the 
women's  apartments  until  he  encountered  the 
fair  object  of  his  thoughts. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  interview  of  the 
lovers,  or  the  bright  dreams  that  filled  up  that 
happy  morning;  dreams  which  were  too  soon 
to  give  place  to  a  gloomy  reality.  The  early 
part  of  the  day  passed  without  incident.  Ger- 
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shon  and  Telsia  were  solemnly  betrothed,  and 
the  whole  party  were  seated  at  a  splendid  ban- 
quet, when  their  mirth  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  several  armed  men, 
who,  by  their  dress,  were  instantly  recognised 
as  officers  of  justice.  Every  face  grew  pale 
with  dismay  at  the  entrance  of  the  unwelcome 
intruders ;  but,  disregarding  the  terror  their 
presence  caused,  the  officers  passed  the  guests 
and  seized  on  the  betrothed  bridegroom  by  the 
side  of  his  affianced  one. 

Telsia  stood  mute  and  motionless,  no  cry 
issued  from  her  white  lips,  but  she  clung  con- 
vulsively to  Gershon's  side,  as  if  she  hoped  her 
love  would  shield  him  from  every  danger. 
Gershon  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  Why  is  the  sanctity  of  my  dwelling  in- 
vaded," he  said,  "  and  my  person  seized  in  the 
midst  of  my  guests  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  accused  of  robbing  and  murdering 
the  Emir  Abdallah,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  we 
have  orders  to  take  thee  at  once  before  the 
cadi." 
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A  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  face  of 
Gershon,  and  his  brain  reeled,  but  he  could  not 
reply.  One  by  one  the  guests  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  silently  took  their  departure,  leaving 
only  the  family  of  the  Rabbi  and  their  unwel- 
come visitors.  A  pause  had  followed  the  de- 
claration of  the  officers,  and  no  one  found 
courage  to  break  it,  until  they  made  a  move- 
ment to  depart  with  their  prisoner.  Then,  with 
a  wild  scream,  the  mother  flung  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  child,  and  wept.  Gershon  glanced 
fearfully  toward  his  father;  his  face  was  blood- 
less, but  its  expression  was  calm  and  stern ; 
and,  but  for  the  quivering  of  his  lips  and  the 
working  of  his  muscles,  no  one  could  have 
guessed  the  mental  agony  he  endured.  As  their 
glances  met,  his  eye  lighted  up  with  such  an 
expression  of  scorn  and  detestation,  that  the 
young  man  felt  his  blood  chill,  as  the  terrible 
idea  that  his  father  deemed  him  guilty  forced 
itself  on  his  mind. 

"  Father,"  he  murmured,  in  low  broken  ac- 
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cents,  "  thy  blessing,  ere  I  am  torn  from  thee, 
perhaps  for  ever." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  with  unnatural 
calmness,  "  thou  hast  brought  shame  and  dis- 
honour on  a  name  which  thy  father  has  pre- 
served unblemished  through  sixty  years  of  trial 
and  suffering.  That  purse  ! — I  doubted  when  I 
beheld  it.  Madman,  didst  thou  believe  that  thy 
happiness  could  be  secured  by  bloodshed  and — 
O  God !  that  I  should  live  to  say  it— theft? 
Gershon,  thou  hast  been  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
the  delight  of  mine  eyes ;  but  henceforth  I  tear 
thee  from  my  heart,  even  as  I  tear  this  gar- 
ment." And  the  old  man  rent  his  robe  and  flung 
himself  on  the  ground.  "  My  blessing,"  he 
added  vehemently,  "  my  curse,  rather,  go  with 
thee!" 

"  My  child,"  cried  Anna,  roused  to  indigna- 
tion by  her  husband's  words,  "  if  thy  heavenly 
Father  judge  thee  not  more  leniently  than  thy 
earthly  one,  then  art  thou  lost  indeed;  but," 
she  added,  when  the  cadi's  officers  drew  from 
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the  physician's  vest  the  purse  and  ring  of  Ab- 
dallah,  "  with  such  evidence  as  this  against 
thee,  how  dare  I  hope  ?" 

Gershon  heard  her  not ;  his  father's  words 
had  inflicted  a  deeper  pang  than  any  tortures 
he  might  be  doomed  to  undergo;  and  he  at 
once  divined  the  manner  of  Abdallah's  death, 
and  why  he  was  to  be  the  second  victim.  His 
plan  for  Almeyda's  flight  had  been  discovered. 
There  had  been  listeners  to  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  Abdallah,  and  both  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  revenge  of  her  father,  or  her  lover ; 
and  as  he  looked  on  the  parting  gift  of  his 
unfortunate  friend,  he  felt  that  the  meshes 
were  woven  too  strongly  around  him  for  any 
attempt  at  extrication  to  avail.  Again  the 
officers  urged  the  departure  of  their  prisoner, 
and  with  an  effort  to  control  his  feelings,  he 
turned  to  Telsia,  who  still  mutely  clung  to 
him. 

"  Telsia,"  he  said,  "  our  sun  of  happiness 
is  clouded  even  in  its  noon-day  brightness,  and 
the  day,  whose  dawning  I  hailed  so  joyfully, 
K  3 
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will  close  perchance  upon  my  corpse.  The 
finger  of  scorn  will  be  pointed  at  my  disho- 
noured grave,  and  the  curses  of  the  good  will 
rest  on  my  memory.  But,  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  dungeon,  in  the  agony  of  the  death- 
hour,  one  consolation  will  be  mine,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  innocence.  My  earthly  parent 
has  cast  me  off,  but  God,  in  his  own  good 
time,  will  make  injustice  manifest.  And  thou, 
O  my  betrothed  bride,  when  strangers  heap 
obloquy  on  my  name,  wilt  not  thou  hold  me 
guiltless?" 

Telsia  pressed  the  hand  he  held  towards  her 
convulsively  in  her  own,  but  her  voice  was 
inarticulate. 

"  Thanks,  beloved,  for  the  assurance.  And 
thou,  mother,"  and  he  turned  towards  the  weep- 
ing Anna,  "  wilt  thou  too  withhold  thy  bless- 
ing from  thy  child?" 

"  Never,"  answered  Anna,  "  if  the  world 
cast  thee  off,  then  thou  hast  more  need  of  a 
mother's  love.  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  boy," 
she  added,  bursting  into  tears,  "  and  may  the 
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protector  of  innocence  be  thy  shield.  Yet, 
oh !  would  that  the  day  of  thy  birth  had  been 
the  last  of  both  our  lives." 

Again  the  officers  interposed.  It  was  time 
to  depart,  they  said.  And  with  one  long  last 
embrace  of  his  betrothed  wife,  and  his  mother, 
Gershon  laid  the  latter,  who  had  fainted  in  his 
arms,  on  the  couch,  and  turned  to  depart. 

Rabbi  Asher  sat  by  the  entrance,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed  that 
he  might  not  behold  his  son  again ;  but  as 
Gershon  passed  him,  he  suddenly  burst  from 
the  grasp  of  his  captors,  and  throwing  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  in  tones  of  frenzied  agony 
once  more  implored  his  blessing.  The  old  man 
unclosed  his  eyes  and  gazed  sadly  into  the 
upturned  face  of  his  son,  and  when  he  beheld 
the  look  of  suffering  depicted  there,  his  resolu- 
tion faltered,  but  instantly  recovering  himself 
again,  he  replied, 

"  Urge  me  not  beyond  my  power  to  resist. 
How  can  I,  a  teacher  in  Israel,  and  the  head 
of  my  people  in  this  city,  hereafter  reprove  the 
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sins  of  my  flock,  if  I  bless  one  stained  with 
human  blood? " 

Gershon  heard  no  more,  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
sight  and  sense  alike  failed  him,  and  he  fell 
back  as  dead. 

Then  all  the  father's  resolution  vanished,  he 
tore  his  hair  and  beard,  and  strove  to  raise  the 
lifeless  form  of  his  child  from  the  ground ;  but, 
impatient  of  farther  delay,  the  officers  lifted 
him  in  their  arms  and  bore  him  from  his  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  was  one  of  those  soft  and  balmy  evenings 
which  render  the  climate  of  southern  Spain  so 
delightful,  when  a  Moorish  maiden,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  favourite  slave,  slowly  traversed 
the  splendid  garden  attached  to  the  harem  of 
her  father's  palace.  Her  veil  was  thrown  aside, 
and  the  moonlight  played  upon  features  of 
surpassing  loveliness ;  their  expression  had  evi- 
dently once  been  joyous  in  the  extreme,  but 
now  they  were  saddened  by  recent  suffering, 
and  sickness  had  robbed  them  of  every  trace 
of  colour. 

"It  is  near  midnight,  Zayda,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly stopping  and  looking  anxiously  around, 
"  hark,  even  now  the  voice  of  the  cryer  sounds 
from  the  minaret ;  hasten  down  to  the  river  side, 
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Abdallah  will  await  thee  there."  The  slave 
looked  sadly  into  the  face  of  her  mistress,  but 
she  moved  not. 

"Why  are  not  my  orders  obeyed?"  asked 
Almeyda,  angrily ;  "  must  I  speak  twice  ?" 

"  Alas !"  said  the  slave,  and  then  paused  as 
if  unwilling  to  proceed. 

"  In  the  name  of  Allah  tell  me  what  mean 
thy  looks  and  words,"  cried  the  terrified  maiden; 
"  surely  thou  hast  heard  no  evil  of  my  beloved 
Abdallah  ?" 

Zayda  burst  into  tears.  "  Allah  strengthen 
thee,  fair  maiden,"  she  said,  "  to  bear  what  I 
have  to  unfold  ;  thou  wilt  not  behold  Abdallah 
to-night." 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  that  the  Emir  is 
false,"  said  Almeyda,  her  face  crimsoning  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Ah  no,  I  would  that  that  were  the  worst," 
replied  Zayda. 

"  Holy  prophet,  there  is  some  fearful  mystery 
connected  with  thy  tale,  whatever  it  be,"  cried 
Almeyda ;  "  has  my  father  discovered  our  pro- 
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jected  meeting?  Answer  quickly,  for  this  sus- 
pense is  worse  than  the  darkest  reality.  Still 
silent ;  merciful  Allah,  must  I  endure  this !  but 
I  see  it  all  now,"  she  continued,  wildly  clasping 
her  hands  together ;  "  Gershon  has  betrayed 
me,  and  Hassan,  in  revenge,  has  destroyed  Ab- 
dallah." 

"  No,  no,  not  Hassan,  but  Gershon  is  the 
murderer  of  the  Emir.  To-morrow  he  is  to  be 
tried  for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  his  friend. 
Thy  mother  bade  me  keep  these  tidings  from 
thee,  until  the  return  of  the  vizier  thy  father." 

A  wild  and  piercing  shriek  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Almeyda,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the 
grass.  "With  trembling  hands  Zayda  brought 
water  from  a  fountain  near  and  threw  over  the 
face  of  her  mistress,  and  to  her  great  joy 
Almeyda  speedily  recovered. 

"  It  was  a  dream,"  she  wildly  exclaimed, 
"  O  Zayda,  tell  me  that  it  was  but  a  fearful 
dream  ;  I  cannot  be  so  lost  as  thy  tale  would 
make  me.  Could  I  know  that  Abdallah  had 
vanished  from  my  side  for  ever  and  live  ?  Oh, 
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no,  no,  my  heartstrings  would  break  at  the 
thought.  But  thou  art  silent,"  she  continued 
despairingly,  "  and  I  am  desolate." 

"  What  can  I  say  to  comfort  thee?"  asked 
the  weeping  Zayda. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  I  am  past  all  comfort. 
Oh,  would  I  were  in  my  grave." 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  during  which 
Almeyda  sat  silent,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
when  suddenly  she  sprang  up,  and  seizing 
Zayda's  arm  with  a  grasp  that  made  her  start, 
exclaimed,  "  Come,  let  us  go  forth,  I  am  weary 
of  this  place." 

"  Whither  ?"  asked  Zayda,  alarmed  by  the 
wildness  of  her  mistress's  manner.  "  It  is  past 
midnight,  every  house  throughout  the  city  is 
closed,  and  it  is  no  hour  for  a  noble  maiden  to 
quit  her  home." 

"  I  care  not,"  answered  Almeyda  passion- 
ately;  "  wilt  thou  also  dispute  my  will?  Throw 
on  thy  veil  and  follow  me." 

Not  daring  to  disobey  her  mistress  in  a 
mood  so  different  from  her  usual  gentleness, 
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yet  dreading  the  consequences  of  so  rash  a 
proceeding  as  that  Almeyda  had  resolved  on, 
the  slave  reluctantly  opened  the  gate  by  which 
she  was  to  have  admitted  Abdallah,  and  both 
issued  forth  into  the  streets  of  Cordova.  It 
was  about  the  same  time  of  the  night  at  which 
Gershon  had  parted  from  Abdallah,  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  and  the  moon  in  her  change- 
less beauty  shone  as  brightly  down  on  the 
sleeping  city,  while  one  of  those  who  had  then 
met  with  such  joy,  lay  festering  in  his  bloody 
grave,  and  the  other  now  paced  his  lonely 
dungeon  without  hope  that  the  morrow  would 
bring  him  aught  but  a  shameful  death,  and 
the  fatal,  but  innocent  cause  of  all  was  now 
wandering  a  fugitive  from  her  father's  house. 

The  first  care  Almeyda  had  ever  known 
came  with  the  most  exquisite  dream  of  her 
existence,  her  love  for  Abdallah,  the  hand- 
somest and  bravest  youth  of  Cordova.  Long 
ere  the  Emir  and  herself  had  met,  Abdallah 
had  been  the  subject  of  her  waking  visions,  the 
basis  of  her  dreams,  and  when  at  length  the 
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Emir  won  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty  became 
in  turn  desperately  enamoured,  and  by  the 
contrivance  of  her  nurse  obtained  an  interview, 
he  found  Almeyda  as  willing  to  receive  his 
vows  as  he  was  to  offer  them.  But,  alas,  the 
felicity  of  the  maiden  was  soon  interrupted,  the 
Vizier  Mustapha  her  father,  had  long  been  at 
deadly  feud  with  the  tribe  to  which  Abdallah 
belonged,  and  he  rejected  with  scorn  the  young 
Emir's  offer  for  his  daughter's  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  agreed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
another,  a  wealthy  and  noble  Moor  named 
Hassan.  Almeyda  heard  these  tidings  with 
deep  anguish ;  she  contrived  to  acquaint  Ab- 
dallah with  the  destiny  that  threatened  her,  but 
she  was  so  closely  watched  that  to  see  him  was 
impossible. 

Hassan,  the  man  whom  Mustapha  had 
chosen  for  his  gentle  child,  was  fierce,  jealous, 
and  revengeful;  an  African  by  birth,  he  had 
brought  to  the  softer  climate  of  Spain,  all  the 
fiery  passions  of  his  burning  land. 

Almeyda's  portrait,  as  drawn  by  her  father, 
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charmed  his  fancy  ;  the  alliance  with  the  vizier 
flattered  his  pride  ;  and  hatred  of  Abdallah, 
who  he  knew  loved  the  maiden,  and  to  whom 
he  was  a  deadly  foe,  induced  him  to  press  an 
early  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  But  an 
unexpected  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his 
wishes  arose.  Despair  at  her  destined  mar- 
riage threw  Almeyda  into  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  Gershon  the  Hebrew,  who  was  the  king's 
physician,  and  celebrated  for  his  skill  through- 
out Cordova,  was  summoned  to  attend  her. 
With  the  result  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted. 

Almeyda  had  left  her  father's  house  without 
any  settled  purpose,  for  the  suddenness  of  her 
bereavement  had  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
thought.  One  idea  alone  filled  her  mind,  it 
was  that  of  Abdallah  a  bleeding  corpse.  She 
only  wished  to  wander  on  till  weariness  over- 
came her,  and  then  lie  down  and  die.  Once 
or  twice  Zayda  attempted  to  induce  her  to 
return,  but  there  was  an  air  of  settled  deter- 
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mination  on  Aim  ey da's  brow,  that  convinced 
her  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless. 

The  moon  went  down,  and  the  last  pale  star 
had  disappeared  from  the  horizon,  when  Al- 
meyda  reached  a  lonely  burial  ground  near  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  overcome  by  fatigue 
flung  herself  on  a  newly  made  grave,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

Zayda,  too  terrified  to  think  of  returning  to 
the  house  of  the  vizier,  took  this  opportunity 
of  making  her  escape,  first  securing  the  few 
jewels  her  mistress  had  about  her  person. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TERROR  and  dismay  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Hebrew  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  when  the  tid- 
ings of  Gershon's  arrest  spread  amongst  them. 

Hitherto  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Cordova 
had  dwelt  together  in  strict  amity;  and  under 
the  munificent  patronage  of  the  caliphs,  He- 
brew literature  was  reviving,  if  not  with  all 
the  splendour  of  former  days,  at  least  with  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  glory. 

Abderahman,  the  reigning  caliph,  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  the  Hebrews ;  their  learned 
rabbis  were  called  to  his  councils,  he  listened 
to  their  words  with  reverence,  and  improved 
by  their  instructions.  But  they  knew,  by  fatal 
experience,  how  little  security  their  present 
position  offered,  should  the  Caliph  withdraw 
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his  protection  from  them.  They  also  knew 
their  innocence,  as  a  body,  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  one  of  their  co-religionists,  would 
avail  them  little,  if  the  sword  of  persecution 
were  once  unsheathed.  Already  the  Moors,  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
shunned  those  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  holding  familiar  intercourse ;  and 
the  inferior  part  of  the  populace  gathered 
in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and 
squares,  bewailing  the  fate  of  Abdallah,  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  his  murderer. 

In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
many  of  the  Hebrews  deemed  it  necessary  to 
barricade  their  dwellings  and  arm  their  slaves, 
in  event  of  a  popular  outbreak;  and  those 
whom  business  compelled  to  venture  into  the 
streets,  armed  themselves  before  they  went 
forth,  and  took  the  most  unfrequented  paths, 
in  order  that  they  might  pass  unnoticed ;  and 
in  this  manner  passed  the  first  night  and  day 
of  the  physician's  captivity.  To  Gershon  it 
had  been  almost  a  blank ;  a  succession  of  faint- 
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ing  fits  had  followed  his  removal  to  the  prison, 
and  he  remained  in  such  a  state  of  prostration 
as  utterly  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  trial 
on  the  day  following. 

The  morning  following  that  which  they  had 
anticipated  as  the  harbinger  of  so  much  happi- 
ness, Rabbi  Asher  sat  in  his  wife's  apartment, 
gloomy  and  silent.  In  addition  to  his  own 
reflections,  he  had  to  bear  Anna's  bitter  re- 
proaches and  Telsia's  looks  of  agony.  An  open 
book,  part  of  the  Talmud,  lay  before  the  Rabbi ; 
but,  although  his  eyes  were  on  the  page,  he 
could  not  read. 

"  It  is  well  for  thee,  thou  hard-hearted  man," 
exclaimed  Anna,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
she  had  been  gathering  strength  to  breathe 
her  reproaches  anew,  "  that  thou  canst  sit  and 
calmly  pursue  thy  studies,  while  thy  child, 
perhaps  even  now,  may  be  writhing  under  the 
torture." 

"  God  forgive  thee,  woman,"  answered  the 
Rabbi,  while  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
his  cheeks,  "  for  thus  misjudging  me.  Dost 
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thou  think,  because  I  vent  not  my  feelings  in 
noisy  exclamation,  that  I  feel  less  deeply  the 
shame  and  desolation  that  has  fallen  on  my 
child,  my  only  one? — the  punishment  that 
awaits  him  here  and  hereafter,  the  curses  that 
will  be  heaped  upon  his  guilty  head  ?  Yet  it  is 
the  crime,  more  than  the  punishment,  that 
wrings  my  heart." 

"  Old  man,"  said  Telsia,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  silent,  "  it  is  for  God  alone  to  read  men's 
hearts  and  judge  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
And  thou,  of  all  mankind,  shouldst  be  the  last 
to  condemn  one  who,  from  childhood,  has 
walked  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue.  By 
what  action  of  his  past  life  has  Gershon  de- 
served that  his  father  should  believe  him  guilty 
of  the  darkest  crime  that  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  man  ?  Learn  more  charity,  and  deem 
every  one  innocent  until  they  be  proved 
guilty." 

"  Telsia,  thinkest  thou  a  father's  heart  would 
reject  the  sweet  assurance  of  his  child's  inno- 
cence, could  he  admit  even  a  doubt  of  his 
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guilt?  That  purse,  O  Telsia,  his  confusion 
when  I  questioned  him,  our  conversation  on 
the  preceding  morning,  all  combine  to  deprive 
me  of  even  hope." 

"  And  yet,  if  you  loved  your  child  as  I  love 
him,  you  would  hope  against  conviction.  But, 
alas!  man's  heart  is  moulded  differently  from 
woman's." 

The  Rabbi  sighed,  and  looked  once  more  on 
the  book,  but  he  did  not  reply.  Anna,  ex- 
hausted by  her  own  violence,  had  thrown  her- 
self on  the  carpet ;  and  Telsia  relapsed  into 
a  silent  indulgence  of  her  grief.  At  length, 
starting  up,  she  exclaimed, 

"  God  of  mercy,  I  can  endure  this  horrible 
uncertainty  no  longer.  Rabbi,"  she  continued, 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  "  let  us  not  remain 
in  uncertainty;  come 'forth  with  me,  that  we 
may  learn  whether  Gershon  be  living  or  dead." 

Mechanically  the  Rabbi  rose  and  closed  his 
book;  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  quit  the 
room,  a  man  rushed  in,  almost  breathlessly 
exclaiming, 
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"  Save  thyself,  Rabbi  ;  a  crowd  is  around  thy 
dwelling,  swearing  that  they  will  not  leave  one 
stone  of  it  standing  on  another  ;  and  I  have  not 
made  my  way  hither  without  great  personal 
danger.  Fly,  fly  !  as  swiftly  as  thou  canst." 

"  Whither?  "  asked  the  Rabbi  ;  "  if  the  crowd 
surround  my  dwelling,  how  can  I  escape?  " 

"  Hast  thou  no  secret  hiding-place  ?  With 
women  depending  on  thee,  how  canst  thou 
thus  deliberate?  Has  misfortune  driven  thee 
mad?" 

"  None,  none,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  now  tho- 
roughly alarmed.  "  Counsel  me,  Isaac,  my 
friend,  how  to  act." 

"  Canst  thou  not  arm  thy  domestics,  and  bar 
thy  gates?  Haste!  —  But,  hark!  it  is  too  late." 
The  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  sound, 
as  of  many  feet  ascending  the  staircase;  and, 
hastily  placing  himself  before  Telsia,  the  speaker 
drew  his  sword  and  waited  the  coming  of  the 
assailants,  while  Rabbi  Asher  put  his  arm 
round  his  wife,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears. 
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The  door  was  now  burst  open  and  the  room 
filled  with  men,  but  their  first  words  re-assured 
the  Rabbi  and  his  friend. 

"  Hasten,  old  man,"  said  the  leader,  advancing 
to  Rabbi  Asher's  side,  "  we  came  by  the  especial 
command  of  the  Caliph  to  bear  you  and  your 
family  to  a  place  of  safety  until  the  fury  of  the 
people  has  subsided." 

"  And  my  son — ,"  asked  the  Rabbi — 

"  Is  yet  awaiting  his  trial,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  he  is  ill,  and  the  Caliph  has  sent  to  command 
that  every  care  be  taken  to  render  his  recovery 
as  speedy  as  possible.  I  trust,"  continued  the 
officer,  with  deep  feeling,  "  that  he  will  prove 
innocent,  for  never  was  man  more  beloved  than 
he  ;  but  hasten  thy  preparations  for  departure, 
lest  my  men  be  unable  to  preserve  thee  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Rabbi's  dwelling  was 
cleared  of  every  inhabitant,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GREAT  was  the  dismay  of  the  Vizier's  family 
when  Almeyda's  flight  was  discovered,  for  they 
well  knew  the  violence  of  Mustapha,  and 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  they  had 
to  impart  to  him.  Soon  after  noonday,  he  re- 
turned to  his  palace,  accompanied  by  Hassan, 
and  his  first  question  was  for  his  daughter. 

"  Your  slave  has  not  seen  the  lady  Almeyda 
since  sunset  yesterday,"  was  the  reply. 

Bidding  the  slave  summon  his  daugher  to 
his  presence,  the  Vizier  sat  down,  and  ordering 
Hassan's  pipe  and  his  own,  the  two  began  to 
smoke  and  converse  together. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  Mustapha,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  that  all  would  have  been  over  to-day 
ere  thy  marriage.  But  Gershon's  doom  is 
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certain,  since  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the 
deed." 

"  Not  one,  but  my  slave  Alcanzor,  and  he 
can  tell  no  tales,  as,  to  prevent  accidents,  I  had 
his  tongue  cut  out  that  same  night  on  our 
return  home." 

An  involuntary  shudder  thrilled  the  frame 
of  the  Vizier  as  he  listened  to  this  cold-blooded 
declaration  of  cruelty,  and  his  heart  smote  him 
at  the  idea  of  uniting  his  gentle  child  to  such 
a  being.  Time  passed,  yet  Almeyda  came  not ; 
the  Vizier  grew  impatient,  and  bidding  Hassan 
wait,  he  went  to  seek  his  child. 

Mustapha  found  the  harem  in  confusion;  the 
slaves  fled  in  every  direction,  and  every  face  he 
beheld  presented  a  picture  of  terror  and  grief. 
In  answer  to  his  questions  respecting  Almeyda, 
his  favourite  wife  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and 
revealed  to  him  the  flight  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  fruitlessness  of  every  attempt  to  trace  her 
course. 

For  a  moment,  Mustapha  stood  stunned  by 
the  unlooked-for  intelligence  that  greeted  him, 
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and  then  the  burst  of  anger  that  followed  was 
terrible  indeed.  When  the  first  effects  of  his 
anger  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Vizier,  with 
Hassan  and  their  slaves,  searched  every  part  of 
the  city,  but  vainly,  for  Almeyda.  They  pur- 
sued their  fruitless  errand  until  nightfall,  and 
then  returned  home  weary  and  dispirited. 

"  Can  my  child  have  heard  of  Abdallah's  fate, 
and  destroyed  herself  in  despair  ?"  was  a  ques- 
tion that  forced  itself  on  the  now  repentant 
father ;  and  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  Has- 
san, who,  as  he  believed,  had  made  him  child- 
less, he  shut  himself  up  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Nor  was  Hassan  less  excited ;  the  death  of 
Abdallah  and  the  imprisonment  of  Gershon  left 
him  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Almeyda,  or  on 
whom  to  fix  suspicion.  The  Vizier's  conjecture 
of  her  death  appeared  the  most  probable.  How 
little,  then,  had  his  crime  effected  towards  his 
own  happiness!  Abdallah  in  the  grave  still  tri- 
umphed, since  Almeyda  had  joined  him  there. 
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Gloomy  and  disappointed,  yet  still  remorse- 
less in  his  purpose  of  destroying  Gershon,  the 
Emir  returned  to  his  home  to  wreak  his  violent 
passions  on  the  unhappy  wretches  who  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  sheltering  themselves  from 
his  fury. 

Alone  in  his  prison  cell,  his  hair  and  beard 
untrimmed,  his  dress  disordered,  and  his  coun- 
tenance bearing  marks  of  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  sat  Gershon.  His  arms  were  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy ; 
but  he  was  thinking  deeply  and  painfully  of 
his  unhappy  friend  and  his  own  blighted  hopes 
and  approaching  doom. 

The  interior  of  the  room  in  which  the  phy- 
sician was  confined  presented  little  appearance 
of  being  intended  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  at  present  employed.  It  contained 
many  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries 
common  to  orientals.  A  lamp  burned  brightly 
on  the  table,  and  a  bowl  containing  sherbet  stood 
beside  it. 

"  Another  day  passed,"  sighed  the  physician. 
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"  O  God,  how  wearily  the  hours  lag,  and  yet 
I  cannot  wish  them  to  appear  shorter  when  each 
one  hastens  my  approach  to  eternity.  But 
must  I,"  he  continued,  passionately,  "  must  I, 
O  Father  of  mercies,  perish  thus  in  the  pride 
of  my  youth  with  such  happy  prospects  dawn- 
ing before  me  ?  Must  I  know  that  disgrace  and 
infamy  darken  my  fame,  that  I  am  accused  of 
a  crime  that  my  very  nature  revolts  at,  against 
him  too  whom  I  would  have  died  to  save  ?  Ab- 
dallah,  my  noble-hearted  friend,  if  every  drop 
•of  blood  in  my  veins  had  been  shed  in  thy  de- 
fence, death  would  have  bad  no  terrors ;  but  now 
"  Grief  checked  his  utterance,  and  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  paced  the  room  impatiently. 
Suddenly  he  paused  in  his  walk,  for  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man  stood  confronting  him ;  he 
started  and  uttered  a  faint  cry — it  was  his 
father ! 

For  an  instant,  the  Rabbi  stood  mutely 
gazing  on  the  pale  face  and  wasted  figure  of 
his  son ;  then  opening  his  arms,  Gershon 
sprang  into  them,  and  they  wept  together. 
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It  was  long  ere  either  of  them  recovered  self- 
possession  sufficient  to  speak  ;  but  at  length 
the  Rabbi  flung  himself  on  a  seat,  and  drew 
his  son,  whose  emotion  had  completely  ex- 
hausted him,  down  by  his  side. 

"  Thou  hast  suffered,  my  child,"  said  Rabbi 
Asher,  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  "  and  I  am 
partly  the  cause  :  I  have  wronged  thee,  Ger- 
shon  ;  I  feel  that  I  have  done  so,  and  I  am  here 
to  ask  thy  forgiveness." 

"  And  thou  wilt  bless  me,  father  !"  exclaimed 
Gershon.  "  O  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  my  soul 
is  lightened  of  half  its  burden." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  thee,  my  child,"  an- 
swered Rabbi  Asher,  "  nevertheless,  if  my 
blessing  is  valued  by  thee,  it  is  thine." 

"  And  my  mother  and  Telsia,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, when  the  much-prized  blessing  had  been 
bestowed,  "hast  thou  nought  to  tell  me  of 
them?" 

"  They  are  safe  and  well,"  replied  the 
Rabbi,  "  but  they  know  not  of  my  visit,  nor 
did  I  myself  dream  of  it  until  the  last  ten 
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minutes.     But  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  thee  which 
will  inspire  thee  with  some  hope." 

The  Rabbi  then  narrated  to  his  son  the 
departure  from  his  home,  as  already  known  to 
the  reader.  We  take  up  his  narrative  of  sub- 
sequent events  at  the  time  when,  escorted  by 
the  Caliph's  officer,  he  and  his  family  quitted 
their  home. 

"  I  was  too  wretched  to  heed  whither  they 
were  conveying  me,"  continued  the  Rabbi, "  until 
suddenly  raising  my  eyes,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment I  found  we  were  entering  the  royal 
palace.  Thy  mother  and  Telsia  were  sepa- 
rated from  me,  and  I  was  conducted  by  the  of- 
ficer who  had  headed  the  guard,  into  a  small  pri- 
vate room,  where  he  bade  me  wait  patiently,  and 
left  me  alone.  I  cannot  describe  to  thee,  Ger- 
shon,  how  heavily  the  next  two  hours  passed. 
At  length  I  heard  a  footstep,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  a  man  of  majestic  mien  standing  before 
me.  Rising,  I  attempted  to  prostrate  myself 
at  his  feet,  but  he  prevented  me. 

"'Arise,  Rabbi,'  he  said,  'and  follow  me. 
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I  am  sent  by  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to 
conduct  thee  to  his  presence.' 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  I  followed  him,  for  my 
spirit  was  oppressed  with  anguish,  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  man.  He 
entered  a  magnificent  apartment,  in  which  sat 
the  Caliph,  surrounded  by  the  chief  officers  of 
his  court,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  Jews 
in  Spain. 

"  I  prostrated  myself  at  Abderahman's  feet, 
and  then  rising  at  his  command,  stood  awaiting 
his  pleasure.  At  any  other  time,  I  should  have 
felt  embarrassed,  but  then,  I  was  too  utterly 
wretched  to  heed  aught  save  thy  danger. 

" '  We  have  sent  for  thee,  Rabbi  Asher,' 
said  the  Caliph,  '  for  they  say  that  thou  art 
skilled  in  the  lore  of  thy  people,  to  settle  a 
disputed  point.  It  chanced  that  in  reading  a 
Hebrew  book,  given  to  us  by  the  Jewish  phy- 
sician Gershon,  the  following  passage  occurred, 
"  Behold,  the  Guardian  of  Israel  neither  slum- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth;"  which,  according  to  my 
belief,  should  be  interpreted,  "  The  Guardian 
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of  Israel  sleepeth  not,  neither  will  he  permit 
slumber."  The  Rabbis  maintain  that  theirs  is 
the  true  reading,  and  I  as  firmly  maintain  mine 
own.  Rabbi  Asher,  what  sayest  thou?' 

"  '  What  can  I  say,  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful,' I  replied,  '  but  that  my  brethren  have 
spoken  truly?' 

"  *  Thou  art  wrong,'  replied  the  Caliph, '  take 
three  days  to  consider,  and  then  come  to  me 
again.' 

"  So  saying,  he  rose,  and  beckoning  me  to 
follow  him,  retired. 

"  I  obeyed,  and  entering  a  small  apartment, 
the  Caliph  threw  himself  on  an  ottoman,  and 
again  spake. 

"'Rabbi,'  he  said,  'I  have  heard  that  thy 
son  is  at  present  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der. He  is  sick,  almost  to  the  death,  and 
strangers  alone  are  nigh  unto  him.  Wouldst 
thou  behold  and  comfort  thy  child?' 

"  '  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  I  answered, 
in  tears,  'if  my  son  had  been  in  danger,  and 
my  life  could  have  preserved  his,  I  would  gladly 
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have  laid  it  down  to  save  him.  If  sickness  had 
bowed  him  down,  I  would  have  watched  night 
and  day  by  his  side.  If  poverty  had  distressed 
him,  I  would  have  deprived  myself  of  my  last 
crust  for  him;  for  in  none  of  these  would 
there  have  been  shame  or  disgrace.  But  now, 
his  crime  is  the  cause  of  his  sufferings ;  and 
although,  as  his  father,  I  must  bear  a  portion 
of  the  infamy  he  has  entailed  on  all  akin  to 
him,  I  would  give  no  one  cause  to  imagine  that 
I  am  in  the  remotest  degree  a  partaker  of  his 
guilt,  although  I  must  endure  a  part  of  its 
punishment.' 

" '  Such  reasoning  shows  more  of  selfish  pride 
than  rigid  honour,  Rabbi  Asher,'  said  the 
Caliph  sternly.  '  Accusation  is  not  proof.  Old 
man,  thou  hast  wronged  thy  son,  in  believing 
him  guilty,  because  the  breath  of  slander  taints 
his  name.  Go,  thy  child  is  guiltless;  and 
Allah,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  make  his 
innocence  manifest.' 

"  Astonishment  and  joy  deprived  me  of  utter- 
ance, but  I  threw  myself  at  the  Caliph's  feet, 
and  bathed  them  with  tears. 
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" '  Thou  hast  more  feeling  than  I  deemed  thee 
possessed  of,'  said  the  Caliph ;  '  thou  shalt 
behold  thy  son  this  night.  To-morrow  his 
trial  takes  place.  Fear  not  the  result.  I  cannot 
part  with  the  most  skilful  physician  in  Cordova, 
without  an  effort  to  save  him,'  he  added  with 
a  smile." 

"  And  does  my  mother  and  Telsia  know  this?" 
asked  Gershon,  when  the  Rabbi  ceased. 

"  They  do,"  replied  his  father,  "  and  both 
are  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial." 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  and  sighed, 
but  spoke  not. 

"Why  that  look  and  sigh,  my  son?"  said 
the  Rabbi,  all  his  former  suspicions  reviving. 

"  Alas !  I  cannot  hope,"  replied  Gershon. 
"  When  I  think  on  my  last  parting  with  Ab- 
dallah,  and  the  finding  of  his  body  near  our 
dwelling,  I  feel  that  my  enemies  have  laid 
their  plans  too  securely  for  human  skill  to 
frustrate  them." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHEN  Almeyda  awakened  from  her  slumber, 
to  her  great  astonishment  she  found  herself 
reclining  on  a  pile  of  cushions  in  an  apartment 
rivalling  all  that  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
the  enchanted  palaces  common  to  Arabian 
fiction ;  and  slaves  of  surpassing  loveliness  sur- 
rounded the  couch,  watching  for  the  slightest 
movement  that  might  indicate  her  awakening. 

For  some  moments  the  Vizier's  daughter  sup- 
posed herself  in  a  dream,  but  when  conscious 
of  the  reality  of  the  scene  she  beheld,  her  dis- 
tress grew  beyond  endurance. 

"Where  am  I?" she  wildly  exclaimed.  "Why 
am  I  not  in  my  father's  house  ?  Who  brought 
me  hither?" 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  beauteous  maiden,"  said 
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the  fairest  of  her  attendants ;  "  thou  art  in  the 
palace  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  he 
found  thee  sleeping  in  a  burial-ground  at  break 
of  day,  and  had  thee  conveyed  hither." 

"  Holy  Prophet,  it  is  no  dream,  then,"  said 
Almeyda.  "  Abdallah  is  indeed  lost  to  me, 
and  I  am  a  miserable  outcast  from  happiness 
and  home.  I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

"  And  wherefore,  gentle  one  ?"  said  she  who 
had  before  spoken.  "  Thinkest  thou  none  have 
sorrowed  as  thou  hast  sorrowed,  yet  lived  and 
murmured  not?  Thou  knowest  not  what  bright 
destiny  the  stars  have  decreed  thee.  The  Caliph 
is  struck  with  admiration  at  thy  beauty,  and 
hath  commanded  that  thine  every  wish  shall 
be  obeyed  as  his  own." 

"  Let  me  return  home,  then,"  replied  Al- 
meyda. "  I  have  no  other  wish  on  earth." 

"  That  is  the  only  request  I  dare  not  grant," 
said  the  slave.  "  Hast  thou  no  other  com- 
mand?" 

"  Why  dost  thou  mock  me  with  the  appear- 
ance of  freedom,  and  deny  me  the  reality,"  she 
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passionately  exclaimed.  "  O  Abdallah !  Ab- 
dallah!"  and  she  wrung  her  hands,  "  why  am 
I  not  with  thee  ?" 

Finding  that  conversation  only  appeared  to 
irritate  her,  her  attendants  suffered  Almeyda 
to  throw  herself  once  more  on  the  cushions 
from  which  she  had  partly  risen,  and  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  she  remained  silent. 

In  this  manner  several  hours  passed,  during 
which  no  one  attempted  to  interrupt  the  indul- 
gence of  her  grief.  At  length,  she  felt  some 
one  softly  touch  her  arm,  and  raising  her  head, 
she  beheld  a  man  splendidly  attired  by  her 
side. 

With  a  faint  shriek  she  snatched  a  veil  from 
some  one  near,  and  covered  her  face. 

"  It  is  the  Caliph,"  said  Lilla,  the  slave  who 
had  before  addressed  her.  "  Unveil." 

"  Leave  us,"  said  Abderahman ;  and  the 
slaves  disappeared,  leaving  him  alone  with 
Almeyda. 

"  Uncover  thy  face,  maiden,"  said  the  Caliph, 
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in  a  low  musical  voice,  "  thou  hast  no  cause 
for  fear  in  the  presence  of  Abderahman." 

With  trembling  hands  Almeyda  removed  her 
veil,  tears  glistened  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushed;  never  in  her  happiest 
hours  had  she  looked  so  lovely. 

For  an  instant  the  Caliph  stood  gazing  on 
her  beauty  with  a  look  of  intense  admiration, 
and  then  spoke  again. 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  beautiful?"  he  said 
gently.  "  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  it  shall  be 
thine." 

"  Canst  thou  put  life  into  the  dead?"  she 
wildly  demanded. 

"  Allah  alone  possesses  power  to  revive  the 
dead,"  replied  the  Caliph ;  "  but  I  can  assist 
the  living;  ask  but  anything  in  my  power  to 
grant." 

"  I  want  nothing — care  for  nothing.  On 
earth,  I  only  need  a  grave." 

"  So  young,  so  lovely,  yet  so  despairing  1 
Has  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  shared  with 
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Abderahman,  no  charms  for  thee  ?  Come,  dry 
those  tearful  eyes,  and  smile  once  more,  if  it 
be  but  in  return  for  the  love  I  bear  thee." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  love, — mine  is  buried 
with  Abdallah.  O  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, the  only  boon  I  crave  of  thee,  is  to  leave 
me  to  the  indulgence  of  my  sorrows." 

"  Abdallah  !  Hath  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Emir  aught  to  do  with  thee?"  asked 
the  Caliph. 

A  gush  of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed,  re- 
lieved the  full  heart  of  Almeyda,  and  when 
she  recovered  from  her  emotion,  at  Abderah- 
man's  request  she  related  her  sad  history. 

Abderahman  listened  with  deep  sympathy 
to  her  narrative,  and  perceiving  that  the  pre- 
sent was  no  time  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  affection,  after  a  few  words  of  condolence, 
he  summoned  her  attendants,  and  left  her  to 
their  care. 

Anxious  to  please  one,  whoin.  they  foresaw 
would  one  day  become  their  mistress,  the  slaves 
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strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  divert 
her  melancholy ;  but  their  efforts  were  vain. 
One  thought — one  fearful  thought  alone  occu- 
pied her  mind.  Abdallah  murdered,  and  by 
Gershon's  hand! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

As  the  hour  of  trial  drew  nigh,  the  physician, 
whose  bodily  suffering  had  weakened  his  na- 
turally strong  mind,  felt  more  and  more  des- 
ponding, as  to  the  result,  though  his  father's 
visit  had  for  the  time  somewhat  cheered 
him. 

The  Rabbis  of  Cordova  also  looked  forward 
with  great  anxiety  to  the  day  named  by  the 
Caliph  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  be- 
tween them  ;  and  judging  from  the  past  history 
of  their  people,  they  had  good  cause  for  their 
fear. 

"  The  Caliph  is  displeased  with  the  crime 
of  Gershon  Ben  Asher,"  they  said,  "  and  has 
seized  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of  the  passage 
in  the  Psalms,  to  destroy  our  whole  people." 
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Many  of  the  principal  Jews,  influenced  by 
this  reasoning,  which  wanted  not  precedent  to 
justify  it,  prepared  their  families  and  property 
for  instant  flight,  whilst  all  wore  gloomy  and 
apprehensive  looks.  Nor  did  the  Moors  fail 
to  murmur  at  the  protracted  imprisonment  of 
the  physician.  The  tribe  and  kinsman  of 
Abdallah  loudly  accused  the  Caliph  of  a  wish 
to  shield  the  murderer  of  the  Emir  from  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  Abderahman  to  the  family  of  the 
accused  favoured  this  rumour. 

Hassan  and  Mustapha  had  striven,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  discover  some  trace 
of  Almeyda,  living  or  dead;  how  vainly,  need 
not  be  told ;  and  they  exerted  all  their  powerful 
influence  to  urge  on  the  trial  of  Gershon, 
dreading  lest  while  he  lived,  the  real  murderer 
should  be  discovered. 

At  length  the  clamours  of  all  parties  were 
silenced,  by  the  arrival  of  the  fated  day.  It 
had  been  the  first  intention  of  Abderahman 
to  try  the  prisoner  himself,  but  farther  reflec- 
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tion  induced  him  to  change  that  plan,  and 
allow  the  chief  Cadi  or  judge  to  act  for  him. 

On  the  dreaded  morning,  the  Rabbis,  in- 
cluding Rabbi  Asher,  were  summoned  to  Ab- 
derahman's  presence,  and  required  to  give  an 
answer  to  his  question;  and  with  one  accord 
they  decided  that  the  Caliph  was  mistaken, 
and  their  reading  was  the  only  true  one. 

With  a  great  show  of  anger,  the  Caliph  dis- 
missed them  once  more,  bidding  them  come  to 
him  in  three  hours  thence,  to  the  chief  Cadi's 
house,  and  he  would  convince  them  that  his 
interpretation  was  the  most  correct. 

With  heavy  hearts  the  Rabbis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Asher,  hastened  to  acquaint  their 
brethren  with  the  result  of  their  interview 
with  Abderahman. 

In  the  mean  time  Gershon,  amid  the  hootings 
and  execrations  of  the  crowd,  had  been  con- 
veyed from  the  place  of  his  captivity  to  the 
residence  of  the  Cadi.  He  found  Murad  the 
judge  already  on  his  tribunal,  and  his  deadly 
enemy  Hassan  seated  by  his  side. 
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The  sight  of  the  latter  at  once  banished 
every  hope  from  the  physician's  heart;  he  fore- 
saw that  he  was  doomed.  For  an  instant  the 
Cadi  sternly  surveyed  his  prisoner,  and  then 
addressed  him. 

"  Infidel,"  he  said,  "  answer  truly,  as  thou 
wouldst  have  mercy  shown  thee.  When  didst 
thou  last  behold  the  Emir  Abdallah  ?" 

"  At  midnight,  five  nights  before  the  new 
moon,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  when   ye  met,  what  passed  between 

ye?" 

"  I  dare  not  reveal  the  conversation  of  that 
night,"  answered  the  physician,  "  for  although 
to  keep  it  longer  secret  cannot  avail  the  dead, 
yet  I  have  sworn  within  mine  own  heart  to 
preserve  it  inviolate,  for  the  sake  of  the 
living." 

"  Bethink  thee,  Jew ;  the  torture  may  wring 
thy  secret  from  thee." 

"  Never;  I  may  perish  under  its  infliction, 
but  I  will  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me." 
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"  We  shall  prove  that  anon,"  replied  the 
Cadi,  with  a  dark  scowl.  "  Knowest  thou 
ought  of  this  purse  and  ring  ?"  he  added,  draw- 
ing them  from  his  vest. 

"  Judge,  I  do,"  answered  Gershon  solemnly ; 
"  it  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Emir  Ab- 
dallah,  and  was  given  to  me  by  him  at  our  last 
meeting." 

11  For  what  purpose  should  Abdallah  give 
thee  so  large  a  sum  ?" 

"  To  enable  me  to  wed  with  the  maiden  I 
love,"  replied  the  physician  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  but,  alas!  his  well-meant  gift  has  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  misery  to  me." 

"  And  the  ring  ?" 

"  Was  his  gift  also,  as  a  remembrance  of 
his  friendship,  although  I  needed  nought  to 
remind  me  of  his  generous  kindness." 

"  When  you  parted  from  Abdallah,"  asked 
the  Cadi,  "  did  you  proceed  straight  home,  or 
tarry  in  the  street  to  watch  what  path  the  Emir 
pursued  ?" 

"  I  hastened  homeward,  to  impart  to  others 
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the  happiness  I  felt,  and  never  saw  the  Emir 
living  or  dead  again." 

"  Thou  then  dost  deny  all  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  Abdallah  met  his  death?"  said 
Murad. 

"  I  do  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  man," 
replied  the  physician. 

"  Base  liar ! "  said  Hassan,  between  his 
closed  teeth,  "  we  will  force  a  confession  of  thy 
guilt  from  thee." 

"  Thou  wilt  not,  Emir,"  said  Gershon  calmly. 
"  It  were  well  for  thee  if  thy  conscience  were 
clear  as  mine  on  the  subject  thou  speakest 
of." 

"  Be  silent!  dog!  infidel!"  said  Murad  pas- 
sionately ;  "  and  thou,  noble  Hassan,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  Emir  who  was  pale  with 
rage,  "  waste  not  words  upon  such  as  he. 
Bring  Rabbi  Asher  hither,  some  of  ye,  and  we 
will  question  him  respecting  the  further  events 
of  that  night,"  he  added,  addressing  some  of 
the  attendant  officers. 

Pale  from  the   anguish   of  his  feelings,  yet 
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struggling  to  appear  composed  and  calm,  the 
father  was  brought  forth  to  witness  against  his 
child. 

Rabbi  Asher  ventured  not  even  a  glance  at 
Gershon,  lest  the  sight  should  unman  him, 
but  rigid  as  marble  he  stood  before  the  judge, 
prepared  to  answer  his  questions  truly,  even 
though  those  answers  involved  the  honour  and 
life  of  his  only  son. 

"  Jew,"  said  Murad  with  a  scowl,  "  when 
thy  son  returned  home  on  the  night  of  Ab- 
dallah's  murder,  didst  thou  remark  aught  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  appearance  about  him  ?" 

"  Nought,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "  save  that 
he  appeared  happier  than  when  we  parted  at 
morn." 

"  "Were  his  garments  torn,  or  stained  with 
blood,  as  if  he  had  been  struggling?" 

"  Nay,"  interposed  Hassan,  "  the  question  is 
needless ;  Abdallah  died  suddenly,  and  from 
one  blow." 

"  And  none  can   tell  so   well   as   thou,  the 
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manner  of  his  death,"  said  the  physician 
bitterly. 

"  Be  silent ! "  shouted  the  Cadi :  "  and  thou, 
Jew,  say  what  passed  at  thy  son's  return." 

"  My  lord,  I  pray  thee  spare  me  the  re- 
cital," said  the  old  man  imploringly  ;  "  ask  me 
not  to  destroy  my  son." 

"  Proceed,  or  thou  shalt  be  forced  to  speak," 
answered  the  Cadi  fiercely. 

"  My  fate  is  already  determined,  father,"  said 
Gershon,  "  therefore  thou  mayest  speak  and 
fear  not." 

Thus  adjured,  the  Rabbi  proceeded  to 
narrate  all  that  passed  on  that  fatal  night,  and 
by  his  artful  questions,  Murad  wrung  from  him 
a  confession  of  his  own  suspicions,  suspicions 
not  yet  entirely  removed,  that  his  declara- 
tion respecting  Telsia,  had  induced  Gershon 
to  commit  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused, 
to  obtain  gold  sufficient  to  fulfil  Asher's  com- 
pact with  Rabbi  Aaron. 

*'  And  thou  wilt  still  deny  thy  guilt,"  said 
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Murad,  turning  from  the  wretched  father  to 
the  still  more  wretched  son,  "  in  the  face  of 
such  proofs  as  these  ?" 

"  I  do,  I  do,  and  will  even  in  my  death 
hour,"  replied  Gershon. 

"  To  the  torture  with  him,"  said  Murad, 
"  and  give  him  no  respite  until  he  confess  his 
crime." 

"  Oh,  spare  him,  spare  him ! "  shrieked  Rabbi 
Asher,  throwing  himself  at  the  Cadi's  feet;  "  I 
conjure  thee  by  thy  father's  grave,  by  thy 
mother's  blessing;  his  frame  is  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  and  he  will  perish  beneath  the  cruel 
infliction.  My  child,  mine  only  one ! " 

"  Bid  him,  then,  confess  his  crime;  on  no 
other  condition  will  I  grant  thy  prayer,"  re- 
plied Murad. 

For  a  moment  Gershon  wavered;  he  was 
human,  and  nature  shrunk  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  lingering  agony  he  must  undergo 
ere  he  breathed  out  his  life  under  the  merci- 
less hands  of  his  torturers,  but  then  came  the 
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recollection  of  the  detestation  and  the  obloquy 
that  would  darken  his  name.  He  thought,  too, 
of  his  mother  and  Telsia ;  how  would  they  and 
his  high-hearted  farther  suffer  at  the  confirma- 
tion his  own  lips  had  afforded  to  the  crime 
his  enemies  had  accused  him  of,  he  asked  him- 
self, and  he  determined  for  their  sake  to  brave 
all  rather  than  add  to  what  they  already  suf- 
fered. 

"  I  cannot  ask  him  to  acknowledge  himself 
a  thief  and  murderer,"  said  the  Rabbi,  with 
a  shudder.  "My  God!  my  God!  have  mercy, 
and  soften  this  man's  heart,"  he  added  in- 
wardly. "  O  merciful  Judge,"  he  continued 
aloud,  "  torture  may  make  the  innocent  appear 
guilty,  but  it  cannot  promote  justice,  since  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  bodily  agony, 
will  oftener  accuse  the  guiltless  than  convict 
the  guilty." 

"  Thou  reasonest  well,  Rabbi,"  said  Hassan, 
with  a  sneer;  "but  thy  reasoning  cannot  save 
thy  murderous  son." 
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"  Let  me  bid  my  father  farewell/'  said  Ger- 
shon,  addressing  the  Judge  in  faint  accents, 
"  since  our  parting  will  be  eternal." 

Slowly  the  Rabbi  arose,  for  he  saw  that  he 
pleaded  to  hearts  of  iron,  and  that  nothing 
would  avail  his  son.  Tears  coursed  each  other 
down  his  cheeks,  for  his  acquired  fortitude  for- 
sook him,  and  the  feelings  of  the  parent  alone 
appeared. 

Murad's  answer  to  Gershon's  appeal  had 
been  an  order  for  the  immediate  application  of 
the  torture  ;  and  this  cruel  order  was  about  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  when  a  reverend 
dervise  stepped  forward,  exclaiming, 

"  Hold!  hold!  righteous  judge;  let  not  the 
innocent  suffer.  The  Jew  is  not  the  murderer 
of  Abdallah,  as  I  will  prove  unto  thee." 

"  Remove  that  madman,"  said  the  Cadi,  while 
Hassan,  pale  with  dread,  sat  breathless  on  the 
divan,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"Act  not  rashly  in  this  matter,  Cadi,"  an- 
swered the  dervise,  in  cold  stern  accents,  "  lest 
thou  thyself  shouldst  suffer  for  passing  unjust 
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judgment   on  the  innocent  and  shielding  the 
guilty." 

"  Son  of  a  dog! "  shouted  Murad,  "  dost  thou 
dare  brave  me  to  my  beard  ?  Seize  him ! "  he 
continued,  furiously,  "  and  let  the  bastinado 
teach  him  reason." 

"  Murad,  beware,"  said  the  dervise  as  calmly 
as  before ;  "  hear  my  testimony,  which  will 
clear  the  Jew  from  all  participation  in  the 
murder;  or  take  the  consequences  on  thine 
own  head." 

The  only  reply  Murad  vouchsafed  was  a  sign 
to  his  officers  to  seize  the  insolent  dervise. 

With  some  hesitation, — for  the  manners  of 
the  dervise  awed  them, — the  officers  came  for- 
ward, and  were  about  to  seize  him,  when,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  loud,  firm  tone,  "Hold!"  he 
threw  off  his  disguise,  and  the  Caliph  himself 
stood  before  the  terror-stricken  judge. 

Unable  to  utter  a  word,  Murad  could  only 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Abderahman,  and 
cling  to  his  robe  with  an  imploring  gesture. 

"  Reptile ! "  said  the  indignant  Caliph,  spurn- 
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ing  with  his  foot  the  abject  wretch  before  him, 
"  is  it  thus  thou  fulfillest  the  duties  of  a  judge  ? 
Henceforth  resign  the  seat  thou  hast  so  un- 
worthily filled  to  a  better  and  more  honest 
man.  Nor  will  this  be  thy  sole  punishment. 
Thine  ill-gotten  wealth  is  no  longer  at  thine 
own  disposal ;  thy  house  shall  be  rased  to  the 
ground ;  and  every  one  claiming  kin  with  thee 
shall  suffer  death,  if  found  within  the  city  at 
the  expiration  of  three  days.  And,  for  thy- 
self," he  continued,  casting  a  withering  look 
on  the  guilty  Cadi,  "  thou  shalt  receive  fifty 
strokes  of  the  bastinado,  lose  thine  ears,  and  be 
paraded  through  the  city,  that  my  people  may 
behold  how  Abderahman  punishes  a  corrupt 
judge." 

Hassan  had  arisen  from  the  divan  on  the 
discovery  that  the  dervise  was  no  other  than 
the  Caliph  himself,  and,  conjointly  with  Murad, 
had  prostrated  himself;  every  limb  was  con- 
vulsed with  terror,  and  a  cold  dew  stood  on 
his  brow,  for  he  felt  that  the  terrible  eye  of 
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Abderahman   was  upon   him,    and   his  guilty 
conscience  smote  him. 

Profiting  by  the  confusion  that  reigned 
throughout  the  divan,  Rabbi  Asher  and  his 
son  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  enjoying 
the  unexpected  respite  thus  afforded  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  mind 
endured  by  Telsia  and  Anna,  as  the  hours 
wore  away  without  bringing  tidings  of  Ger- 
shon's  fate.  But  the  high-minded  girl  was 
forced  in  some  degree  to  stifle  her  own  anguish 
that  she  might  soothe  the  more  boisterous  grief 
of  the  wretched  mother. 

For  several  hours  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed,  but  as  the  shadow  on  the 
sun-dial  pointed  to  eve,  a  slave  of  the  Caliph's 
entered  the  room  in  which  they  sat,  and  bade 
them  follow  her  to  the  presence  of  the  princess 
Almeyda. 

"  Alas !  we  are  unfit  to  appear  before  the 
princess;  for  grief  has  well  nigh  distracted  us," 
replied  Telsia. 
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"  It  is  the  command  of  the  princess,"  an- 
swered the  slave  ;  "  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  hath  desired  that  her  will  shall  be 
obeyed  as  his  own." 

Feeling  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  Telsia 
threw  on  her  veil,  and  taking  the  passive  hand 
of  Anna,  followed  the  slave  to  the  apartment 
of  Almeyda.  They  passed  through  an  open 
court,  adorned  with  a  large  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  that  graceful  tree  of  the  desert, 
the  stately  palm.  Around  the  court  ran  a 
gilded  gallery,  into  which  opened  the  lattices  of 
the  zenana.  At  some  of  these  lattices  stood 
the  wives  and  slaves  of  the  Caliph,  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  of  evening,  for  the  sun  was 
already  setting. 

Ascending  a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps, 
they  entered  the  summer  zenana,  and  ago- 
nizing as  were  her  feelings,  Telsia  felt  bewil- 
dered at  the  splendour  around  her.  Wherever 
she  turned  her  eyes,  something  new  and  bril- 
liant dazzled  her  sight ;  and  the  presiding  queen 
of  all,  what  a  contrast  she  presented  to  the 
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glittering  scene  around  her!  Attired  in  the 
most  simple  style,  the  paleness  of  her  face 
rendered  still  more  visible  by  the  masses  of 
ebon  hair  floating  in  disorder  around  her,  and 
the  wild  lustre  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  which 
wandered  around  as  if  searching  for  some  fami- 
liar object,  and  then  closed  with  a  shudder 
for  an  instant,  as  the  consciousness  of  misery 
returned  with  every  glance,  sat  Almeyda. 

Telsia,  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  Al- 
meyda's  grief,  or  that  the  same  stroke  which 
had  overwhelmed  her  own  happiness,  had 
crushed  the  Moorish  maiden's  also,  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  being  who,  surrounded  by 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  happiness, 
looked  so  despairing  amidst  all. 

As  the  Jewess  approached,  Almeyda  looked 
sadly  and  earnestly  on  her  fair  face,  saddened, 
like  her  own,  by  sudden  calamity. 

Waiving  her  hand,  the  attendants  disap- 
peared, and  the  three  mourners  were  alone. 

"  They  tell  me,  Hebrew,"  said  Almeyda, 
addressing  Telsia,  "  that  thou  art  the  betrothed 
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bride  of  the  physician,  Gershon,  who  is  tried 
to-day  for  the  murder  of  the  Emir  Abdallah. 
Is  it  so?" 

"  Alas !  "  replied  Telsia,  in  low  broken  ac- 
cents, "  they  have  spoken  truly." 

"  Come  nearer,  then,"  said  the  Moorish 
maiden,  "  that  I  may  look  on  that  fatal  beauty 
which  has  destroyed  us  both;  leaving  me  to 
mourn  a  lover  murdered,  and  thee  to  weep  over 
one  condemned  and  doomed  to  expiate  his 
crime  by  an  untimely  and  fearful  death." 

"  His  crime !  oh,  heed  them  not,  lady,  who 
deceive  thee  with  the  tale  of  Gershon's  guilt. 
He  was  too  kind  and  generous  to  injure  aught 
that  had  life  and  feeling." 

"  Thou  art  very  lovely,"  continued  Almeyda, 
without  heeding  Telsia's  words,  and  fixing  her 
eyes,  as  she  spoke,  on  the  face  of  the  Hebrew ; 
"  and  well  might  one  who  loved  thee  to  mad- 
ness, as  I  have  loved,  forget  everything,  risk 
everything  on  earth  for  thee. — 

"  Dost  thou  know,"  she  went  on  after  a  brief 
pause,  "  that  ere  the  bloody  remains  of  Ab- 
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dallah  have  had  time  to  fester  in  the  grave, 
they  would  win  this  devoted  heart  to  another 
affection  ?  They  would  tempt  me  with  gems  and 
gold,  and  strive  to  make  me  forget  the  past,  to 
look  upon  my  former  love  as  a  dream,  and  be- 
come the  wife  of  Abderahman.  They  tell  me 
of  the  glory,  the  sway  that  would  follow  such 
a  position,  but  what  avail  these  things  to  the 
broken-hearted  ?" 

In  this  strain  she  proceeded  for  some  time, 
while  Telsia,  moved  by  compassion  for  one 
whose  fate  so  nearly  resembled  her  own,  strove 
to  soothe  and  calm  her,  but  vainly  ;  Almeyda's 
brain  wandered,  and  at  times  her  reasoning 
powers  were  gone.  She  had  learned  from  the 
inmates  of  the  zenana,  that  Telsia  was  amongst 
them,  and  in  an  interval  of  reason  had  sent  for 
the  Jewish  maiden  to  question  her,  but  ere 
Telsia  came  her  mind  had  again  become  un- 
settled. 

"  The  sun  goes  down!"  said  Anna,  break- 
ing in  upon  them  with  a  sudden  shriek,  "  its 
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rays  are  blood-red;  perchance  it  sets  on  the 
death-agony  of  my  son.  Merciful  God,  protect 
him  !" 

Telsia  started  at  the  terrible  idea,  while 
Almeyda  mechanically  arose  and  looking 
through  the  casement  said  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  Zayda,  it  yet  wants  many  hours  to  mid- 
night. Oh,  would  that  the  hours  had  wings, 
that  I  might  again  behold  Abdallah!"  then 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  she  appeared 
absorbed  in  thought. 

Telsia  watched  her  silently,  for  the  wild 
words  of  Almeyda  had  revealed  to  the  maiden, 
the  existence  of  a  grief  so  like  her  own,  that  it 
created  a  strong  interest  in  her  breast,  and  but 
for  the  absorbing  idea  that  Gershon  was  even 
then,  perhaps,  calling  on  her  name  for  the  last 
time,  she  would  have  forgotten  her  own  sorrows 
in  the  contemplation  of  Almeyda's. 

An  orphan  without  kindred,  remembering 
her  father  only  with  a  dreamy  indistinctness, 
and  her  mother  not  at  all,  every  fresh  feeling 
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of  Telsia's  young  heart  had  centred  in  Gershon  ; 
to  him  from  childhood  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  support  in  every  care  ;  as  a 
partaker  in  every  joy.  His  love  had  been  fos- 
tered by  the  confiding  affection  with  which  she 
clung  to  him,  and  his  father's  conscientious 
objections  to  their  union  had  kindled  into  pas- 
sion those  feelings  which  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  might  have  formed  friend- 
ship only.  Hitherto  the  even  tenor  of  her 
existence  had  been  chequered  only  by  one 
fear,  that  of  Gershon's  being  unable  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  made  by  her  father  for  the  dis- 
posal of  her  hand,  and  even  this,  while  she  could 
daily  look  upon  the  face  and  hear  the  voice  of 
Gershon,  she  had  not  permitted  to  sadden  her  ; 
for,  unlike  Almeyda,  she  had  hope  to  feed  on, 
and  could  look  forward  to  a  future  of  happi- 
ness; and  now  that  all  seemed  darkness  and 
despair  she  was  still,  more  fortunate  than  the 
vizier's  daughter,  for  Gershon  yet  lived,  and 
when  was  the  spirit  of  hope  entirely  crushed 
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in  a  human  breast,  while  it  had  even  a  shadow 
to  cling  to  ? 

Almeyda  knew  that  Abdallah  was  dead,  and 
with  that  knowledge  came  a  heavy  crushing 
sense  of  desolation,  while  even  in  the  tem- 
porary aberration  of  intellect  the  one  thought 
remained.  The  soft  breeze  of  evening  playing 
over  her  burning  temples  restored  Almeyda  to 
more  calmness,  her  mind  gradually  recovered  its 
tone,  and  when  she  once  more  turned  to  ad- 
dress Telsia,  it  was  with  more  coherency  than 
she  had  yet  shown. 

"  Forgive  me,  maiden,"  she  said,  "  for  forc- 
ing thee  from  the  seclusion  in  which  sorrow 
loves  to  indulge  itself,  but  since  that  night 
when  they  revealed  to  me  the  death  of  Ab- 
dallah, I  have  been  mad  at  times ;  yet  even 
madness  could  not  bring  forgetfulness,  if  it 
could  I  would  welcome  it  as  a  friend.  Gershon, 
thy  betrothed,  they  told  me  was  his  murderer, 
and  yet  Abdallah  loved  him.  Abdallah 
bade  me  trust  him,  and  perchance  the  phy- 
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sician  has  been  falsely  accused,  arid  Hassan 
the  Moor  is  the  real  murderer;  yet  the  gold, 
the  gold  to  double  thy  dowry,  from  whence 
was  that  obtained?" 

"  It  was  the  gift  of  one  ever  generous  and 
noble,"  replied  Telsia;  "  and,  oh,  lady,  believe 
not  the  vile  lie,  forged  by  the  real  murderer 
to  conceal  his  guilt ;  which  has  fixed  a  stain 
upon  Gershon's  name,  and  perchance — O  God, 
avert  it ! — may  be  the  means  of  hurrying  him 
to  a  dishonoured  grave." 

"  For  thy  sake,  for  his,  I  trust  thy  words 
may  not  prove  true,  for,  young  and  lovely  as 
thou  art,  it  were  sad  if  such  a  blight  were  to  fall 
on  thee  as  hath  overwhelmed  me ;  and  yet,  if  I 
could  forget  the  past  I  might  still  be  happy, 
for  Abderahman  woo^s  me  to  become  his  bride. 
But,  alas !  the  graveworm  will  feed  on  this  heart 
long  ere  the  new  moon  hath  finished  her  brief 
reign,  and  yielded  up  the  empire  of  the  night  to 
a  new  rival." 

"  Speak  not  thus  despondingly,"  said  Telsia, 
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"  time  will  pour  balm  into  thy  wounds,  and 
new  affections  will  replace  the  tie  so  rudely 
broken." 

"  Never,  never,"  answered  Almeyda ;  "  couldst 
thou,  maiden,  if  Gershon  perish,  admit  a  new 
lover  to  the  place  of  the  lost  one  ?" 

Telsia  replied  only  by  a  deep  sigh. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WE  left  Gershon  and  his  father  at  the  moment 
when,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  enjoyed 
for  a  few  moments  the  interval  afforded  by  the 
confusion  that  reigned  around.  And  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Caliph,  and  the  condemnation 
of  Murad,  Gershon  felt  a  thrill  of  hope  once 
more  animate  his  heart,  and  the  Rabbi  also 
felt  like  one  from  whom  a  heavy  burden  had 
been  removed,  for  he  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  innocence  of  his  child  would  be  made 
manifest. 

Consigning  Murad  and  Hassan  to  the  charge 
of  the  Cadi's  officers,  Abderahman  seated  him- 
self on  the  divan  recently  occupied  by  the  un- 
worthy judge,  and  in  mild  and  gentle  tones 
addressed  the  physician. 
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"  Gershon,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  been  un- 
justly accused,  and  would  have  been  as  unjustly 
condemned,  but  for  an  especial  interposition  of 
Allah,  who  never  permits  the  guilty  to  pass 
unpunished." 

As  he  spoke,  a  slave  entered,  and  prostrating 
himself,  informed  the  Caliph  that  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  as  also  the  vizier  Mustapha,  waited 
without. 

Abderahman  bade  him  conduct  them  to  his 
presence,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  Ger- 
shon's  chains  to  be  struck  off. 

The  Rabbis  entered  with  sad  and  downcast 
looks,  like  men  who  felt  that  they  were  about 
to  be  condemned,  while  the  Vizier,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  what  had  occurred,  entered  with  a 
proud  step  and  a  scornful  eye.  When  the  cus- 
tomary salutes  had  taken  place,  the  Caliph  ad- 
dressed the  Rabbis. 

"  Unbelievers,"  he  said  in  stern  accents, 
"  do  ye  still  persist  in  deeming  yourselves 
right?  remember  the  time  for  consideration  has 
passed." 
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The  answer  of  the  Rabbis  was  still  the 
same  as  the  one  already  given. 

"  Enough,"  replied  Abderahman,  "  and  now 
to  prove  why  I  say,  '  the  Guardian  of  Israel  will 
not  sleep,  neither  will  he  permit  slumber.' 

"  It  chanced,  on  the  night  of  the  Emir  Ab- 
dallah's  murder,  that  I  retired  to  rest  earlier 
than  is  my  custom,  for  I  felt  feverish  and  rest- 
less ;  I  wearied  of  revel ;  dance  and  song  could 
not  charm,  and  I  shrank  from  the  noise  and 
excitement  of  the  banquet  hall. 

"  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  slumber  fled  mine  eyelids;  the  silence 
and  solitude  oppressed  me,  and  after  an  hour's 
space  I  rose  once  more,  and  summoning  my 
page,  bade  him  bring  me  the  book  given  to  me 
by  the  physician  when  he  left  me  in  the  morning. 
I  opened  a  page  and  read  a  few  lines,  but  still 
the  same  feeling  of  weariness  pursued  me,  and  I 
threw  open  the  casement  that  I  might  feel  the 
cool  air  on  my  brow.  Suddenly  a  longing  seized 
me  to  go  forth  in  the  bright  moonlight  and 
look  on  the  sleeping  city,  or  perchance  to  pur- 
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sue  some  adventure  such  as  the  storytellers  re- 
late of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  Bidding 
the  page  follow  me,  I  disguised  myself,  and 
entered  the  street  by  the  private  gate  of  the 
palace.  I  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  from 
another  gate  a  young  man  issued,  whom  I  at 
once  recognised  as  the  Emir  Abdallah.  Curious 
to  know  what  brought  him  forth  at  such  an 
hour,  I  silently  followed  him,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall  that  he  might  not  perceive  me.  '  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  joined  by  another,  the 
physician  Gershon. 

"  For  some  moments  they  conversed  toge- 
ther, and  I  gathered  from  their  conversation 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  confident  and  assistant 
of  Abdallah,  in  his  love  for  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  Vizier  Mustapha.  Then  they  spoke  of 
the  physician's  own  affairs,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  interview,  Abdallah  presented  a 
ring  and  purse  of  gold  to  the  Hebrew.  They 
then  parted,  Abdallah  in  the  direction  of  his 
father's  house,  and  the  physician  also  to  his 
home.  I  followed  the  Emir,  still  at  a  distance, 
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and  he  had  scarcely  proceeded  fifty  yards,  when 
he  was  seized  from  behind  by  a  powerful  man 
who  suddenly  emerged  from  a  ruined  house, 
followed  by  a  slave.  As  Abdallah  turned  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  assailant,  the  slave 
struck  him  a  mortal"  blow  with  his  dagger,  and 
without  word  or  cry,  he  sank  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  out  on 
the  murderers,  but  the  page  entreated  me  not  to 
act  so  rashly,  as  I  was  unarmed  and  disguised, 
and  shouldrmost  probably  have  fallen  a  victim 
likewise ;  and  feeling  the  justice  of  his  argu- 
ment, I  determined  to  listen,  and,  if  possible, 
learn  the  motive  for  so  fearful  a  crime.  The 
person  who  seized  Abdallah,  and  who  was  no 
other  than  yonder  quaking  slave,"  continued 
the  Caliph,  pointing  to  Hassan,  "  knelt  down, 
and  opening  the  vest  of  his  victim,  drew  from 
it .  a  braid  of  dark  hair,  fastened  by  a  brooch, 
both  deeply  stained  with  the  lifeblood  of  the 
gallant  heart  on  which  they  had  reposed. 

"  With  an  exulting  laugh,  the  Moor  held 
them   up   towards    the    slave,  and  exclaimed, 
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'  Almeyda's  token  has  cost  her  lover  dear,  nor 
will  it  be  less  fatal  to  the  infidel  dog  who  was 
its  bearer,  than  to  the  reptile  at  my  feet.  To- 
morrow will  seal  his  fate  also.  Aid  me,  Al- 
mauzor,'  he  continued,  '  to  raise  the  corpse, 
and  bear  it  to  the  physician's  abode.  Murad, 
the  chief  Cadi,  and  Mustapha,  the  Vizier,  whose 
daughter  he  would  have  aided  Abdallah  to  steal, 
have  ,both  sworn  to  aid  my  revenge  on  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  to  make  the  murder  appear  his 
work,  will  be  the  surest  plan.  That  purse  and 
ring,  given  to  him  by  the  Emir,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  guilt.  Now  raise  the  body.' 

"  The  slave  and  Hassan  then  lifted  the  corpse 
between  them,  and  proceeded  to  put  their  plan 
into  effect,  and  I  returned  to  the  palace,  after 
warning  the  page  to  be  secret  respecting  the 
night's  adventure.  Upon  mature  consideration, 
I  determined  to  let  the  accusation  and  trial  of 
the  physician  take  place,  as  it  would  afford  full 
proof  of  the  participation  of  the  Vizier  in  the 
murder  of  Abdallah,  as  well  as  of  the  guilt  of 
the  unworthy  judge." 
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As  the  Caliph  uttered  the  last  words,  Mus- 
tapha  threw  himself  at  his  feet. 

"  I  confess  my  crime,  O  Prince  of  Believers," 
he  said,  "  and  acknowledge  myself  worthy  of 
death.  Allah  has  already  punished  me,  by 
taking  my  child  from  me,  and  I  wish  not  to 
live." 

"  Rise,  Vizier,"  answered  the  Caliph.  "  Allah 
has  been  more  merciful  to  thee  than  thou  to 
thy  fellow  men.  Almeyda  yet  lives,  and  for 
her  sake,  her  father's  guilt  is  forgiven.  And 
now,  Rabbis,"  continued  Abderahman,  with  a 
smile,  "  have  I  not  proved  unto  ye  that  the 
'  Guardian  of  Israel  will  not  sleep,  neither  will 
he  permit  slumber?' ' 

"  Thou  hast  proved  thyself  right,  O  dread 
King,"  answered  they.  "  Nevertheless,  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  clear,  and  admits  but 
of  one  interpretation." 

The  Caliph  laughed,  and  turned  to  Rabbi 
Asher. 

"  Well,  Rabbi,  how  sayest  thou?" 

"  That  I  and  mine  will  ever  be  the  Caliph's 
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most  devoted  slaves;  and  may  the  God  of  Israel 
shower  every  blessing  on  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Abderahman." 

The  attempt  to  depict  the  feelings  of  Gershon 
during  the  foregoing  scene  were  futile.  So 
sudden  had  been  the  "change  from  the  certainty 
of  a  shameful  death  to  freedom  and  happiness, 
that  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  real ;  and  stood 
like  one  entranced,  until  Abderahman  ad- 
dressed him. 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  much,  Gershon,"  he 
said ;  "  but  henceforth  thy  fortune  shall  be  the 
care  of  Abderahman." 

The  last  rays  of  sunset  yet  lingered  on  that 
memorable  day,  when  the  Caliph  entered  that 
part  of  the  zenana  in  which  sat  Almeyda  and 
the  Hebrew  maid  and  matron,  indulging  their 
mutual  sorrow.  At  the  sound  of  a  man's  foot- 
steps, Telsia  started  from  her  seat,  and  with 
frantic  eagerness  sprang  towards  him,  while 
her  lips  parted,  and  one  wild  sentence  broke 
from  them, 

"  Gershon,  is  he  dead?" 
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"  Nay,  fair  maiden,"  answered  Abderahman, 
"  he  waits  thee,  even  now,  to  greet  thine  ears 
with  the  wondrous  tale  of  his  deliverance.  Go ! 
Slaves  wait  without,  to  conduct  thee  and  his 
mother  to  his  presence." 

Eagerly  Telsia  and  Anna  flew  to  meet  the 
restored  one ;  and  the  Caliph  was  once  more 
alone  with  Almeyda. 

The  Moorish  maiden  trembled  as  he  seated 
himself  at  her  side ;  but  his  kindness  calmed 
her  fears,  and  she  listened  with  strong  emotion 
to  his  detail  of  that  day's  events  ;  and  his  deter- 
mination, if  she  still  wished  it,  to  resign  her 
to  her  father's  care. 

Almeyda  heard  with  agony,  but  without 
surprise,  of  the  criminality  of  her  father  and 
Hassan,  in  the  murder  of  her  lover,  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  learned  from  the  lips  of  the 
Caliph  that  the  latter  was  even  now  expiating 
his  crime  by  a  death  of  lingering  torments,  while 
the  former  had  escaped  a  similar  fate  for  her 
sake  alone.  What  passed  during  the  remainder 
of  that  interview  need  not  be  detailed ;  suffice 
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it  that  Abderahman  won  from  Almeyda  a 
promise  to  become  his  bride  after  six  months 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  murdered  lover. 
But  long  ere  that  time  elapsed  the  Vizier's 
daughter  slept  peacefully  by  the  side  of  Ab- 
dallah,  in  a  green  grave,  by  the  rushing 
Guadalquiver. 

On  the  after  fate  of  Gershon  and  Telsia,  the 
Chronicle  is  silent ;  but  there  is  room  to  sup- 
pose it  was  happy  as  their  virtue  deserved. 
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